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When a Boy Fears to Confess 
By JAMEs D. R. EBNER 


In the spiritual care of our youths we must not underestimate the im- 
portance of the annual retreat. Experience shows what graces and gifts 
come to the youthful soul when we lead it out into the desert of prayer and 
meditation. Youth is a period of great dreams and great ambitions. In 
the retreat we can expose the beauty of a life in union with God. Tem- 
poral ambitions and spiritual ideals sometimes confuse the youth and it 
1s necessary to show him how honest temporal ambitions can be made a 
part of a life-long act of love of God. And we must not forget that there 
are dangers in adolescence which sometimes are all the graver because 
of the reticence which is not uncommon. In the retreat after pious medit- 
tations the youth easily corresponds to grace and talks frankly to the 
understanding, sympathetic retreat master. The Annual High School 
Retreat is a great opportunity for us in our sacred ministry. God does 
wonderful things in retreats and yet mysteriously He uses us as His 





Instruments. 


How would you dissuade a man from 
committing suicide as he paces a nar- 
row cornice atop an eighteenth-floor 
setback? What would you say? That 
was the problem posed to New Yorkers 
‘when a_ 65-year-old manufacturer 
threatened to jump from the Hotel 
Pennsylvania.__ Many persons tried 
their hand at getting him back to 
safety. 





1 These details from the New York World- 
Telegram and the NewYork Post for Decem- 
ber 16, 1936, as also from pages 108 and 109 
of the book Tested Sentences That Sell (Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1938) by Elmer Wheeler, president 
of the agency mentioned further on. 


SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH 


“Don’t jump,” ordered police and 
firemen. ‘Get off that ledge.” 

“It is wrong to take your life,” 
warned a rabbi. 

“Come on up,”’ urged a priest, “‘and 
let’s talk this thing over.” 

Also called to the scene was a psy- 
chologist employed by a firm with of- 
fices in the hotel. “Shall I get you a 
cup of coffee?” she asked—in vain. 
Her offers of wine and of a cigarette 
were likewise refused. But the situa- 
tion improved when she tried another 
tack: 

“Suppose your wife sees you hanging 
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on that ledge—you certainly look silly 
up there. Come off and I won’t tell 
her.” 

The poor fellow perceived that his 
clothes were new soiled and his hat 
awry. 

“Your niece, Irene, is on the way 
here. Better get off that ledge before 
she arrives. You'll look silly to her.”’ 

Vanity and affection won the day, 
for he brushed his clothes and began 
finally to climb up from the cornice, 
thus giving the police a chance to seize 
him. 


Knowledge and Power 


The psychologist in this case had 
the advantage of long practice with a 
prime precept of persuasion: know 
your client. A specialist in human rela- 
tions, she was an executive of a tested- 
sales agency, an organization hired by 
merchants to come in and rethink their 
over-the-counter techniques—the kind 
of rethinking that directs a store clerk 
to ask a customer: ‘‘How would you 
like to cut your shaving time in half?”’ 
This tested sentence, sifted out of 146 
of its class, tripled the sales of a certain 
famous shave cream.” On viewing 
such skill and energy in the service of 
commerce, a churchman might reflect 
that filit huiys seculi prudentiores filtis 
lucis in generatione sua sunt; for he 
cannot but be impressed by the mar- 
vels of modern advertising technique. 

Now, this idea of trying to achieve a 
deeper understanding of the customer 
in order to tailor the appeal more 
neatly to his appetite was behind a 
recent survey which should be of value 
to all who deal intimately with adoles- 
cents.* While nothing actually new 
may be revealed, things commonly 
known are emphasized and clarified. 


2From the Reader’s Digest, February, 
1938, p. 40. 


We see in detail why youngsters fail in 
frankness in confession, that they de- 
sire to confess well, and what argu- 
ments for frankness seem most to af- 
fect them. 

This study, whose theme is really 
the annual high school retreat, was 
conducted by the writer and a friend, 
who polled 2101 senior boys in fifteen 
Catholic high schools;* the results ob- 
tained were then sent to the teachers 
participating, and to the retreat mas- 
ters whom these teachers had voted 
the most effective with their students.° 


Boys Will Be Boys 


The first question attempts to dis- 
cover the number of boys who go away 
from the confessional unsatisfied, pos- 
sibly unshriven: ‘‘Did you hold out of 
your ordinary confessions conscience 
troubles which you put off until the re- 


3 The bad taste from such surveys as that 
of Dr. Kinsey should not embitter us against 
worthwhile studies. The late Father Kilian 
Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap., gave to retreat masters 
advice which is applicable to all who labor 
for youth: ‘The success of a retreat depends 
upon reaching the mind and the heart of the 
boys, principally the latter. Thus a retreat 
master will not fully accomplish his purpose 
unless he has some definite knowledge of the 
psychology of present-day boyhood. It is 
true that natural talent and ability are 
great helps, and that supernatural grace is the 
most powerful influence; nevertheless, the 
retreat master can utilize with profit the 
reliable researches of modern science.” 
(‘Retreats for Boys,” in HomILETIC AND 
PASTORAL REVIEW, March, 1934, p. 582.) 

4 Located in Los Angeles, Galveston, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Chicago, Evanston (lIlli- 
nois), St. Paul, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Brooklyn, and Washington, D. C. 
The survey forms, administered by the senior 
home-room teachers, presented 44 questions 
of various types. All answers were anony- 
mous. 

5 Twenty-one retreat masters from all sec- 
tions of the U. S. generously replied to a series 
of questions. With one exception, all were 
favorable towards the survey. Remarks 
one: “I thought that the survey was both 
very interesting and very profitable. It did 
not change my views very much, but it did 
deepen the convictions I had.” Another 
writes: ‘‘This survey should have been 
made years ago.” , 
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treat. A. for no; B. for often; C. for 
sometimes.—If so, why?” According to 
his own admission, one boy out of 
every four is not clearing his mind on 
Saturday nights. Sometimes was cir- 
cled by 456 (21.7%), often by 101 
(4.8%).® 

The significance of these statistics 
may well give us pause. The boys 
answering, remember, are not public- 
school products, but students already 
in their twelfth year in Catholic insti- 
tutions. Especially in view of the fact 
that all of the fifteen high schools con- 
cerned teach religion each day, we 
might expect something different. But 
much as we may wish the figures were 
not so, the facts remain; and try as 
we may to shape our youth to ideals, 
we have to accept them as they are. 

However, we must be careful not 
to conclude that, because 557 boys 
leave something unsaid, they therefore 
are making bad confessions. The 
question put to them, it has to be ob- 
served, refers to conscience troubles— 
a term not too prying, which might 
include a slight difficulty as well as 
something very serious (even a mur- 
der). 

Further, we must recognize the ex- 
tenuating circumstances of adoles- 
cence: a new-found sense of impor- 
tance and pride, inexperience and a feel- 
ing of insecurity, a general mistrust of 
adults and a tendency to keep one’s 
own counsel, the intensity of emotional 
and moral difficulties. Experienced 
guides of youth realize the highstrung 
composition of the adolescent con- 
science. 


6 One in four is a safe estimate, though 
the data could be so interpreted (as will be ex- 
plained further on) that the figures could be 
stated as one in three. These figures are in 
harmony with the findings of Dr. Fleege in 
his ‘“‘Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy”’ 
(Bruce, 1945), p. 157. 


Why They Do It 


How these forces work upon some 
boys is evident from the reasons which 
they give for holding back in confes- 
sion. 


Because I am confused about life. 

Made two confessions at my last 
retreat because I was mixed up. 

Didn’t know how to put it into 
words. 

I was not in a frame of mind to 
confess them. 

Because at first I was afraid to 
admit sins of impurity. 

Fright. 

Shame. 

Pride. 

Once a priest really hollered at me, 
and at the retreat they didn’t. 

At times I prefer to keep matters 
to myself. 

I wasn’t sure if it was mortal or 
venial. 

The serious troubles I keep till re- 
treat. 


In tabulated form these reasons fall 
under four headings.’ 


MoTIvVES FOR WITHHOLDING COoNnN- 

SCIENCE TROUBLES AS ASSIGNED BY 

503 Boys (Out oF 557 Wuo ApmIrtT 
Dornc So) 


Total 
(1) I was in doubt, forgot, was 
GE GbR o ead asivinsid i> vs 180 


Not sure my troubles were 
serious or sinful (50). Was 
afraid to confess (43). Put off 
confession problems (21). Was 


7 In order to secure unsuggested, spontane- 
ous replies, the survey presented no check 
lists. The consequent difficulty of tabulating 
a mass of items was overcome with such suc- 
cess as the reader can determine for himself, 
for in all cases the boys’ own phrases are em- 
ployed as far as is feasible. On this point, a 
number of retreat masters commented much 
as this missioner did: “To my mind, the 
answers that were formulated spontaneously 
—that is, without merely checking a space— 
were the most valuable, reliable, and repre- 
sentative.” 


* =. - 
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too ashamed (17). Forgot my 
sins (14). Didn’t think of my 
sins (12). Lack of courage (11). 
Didn’t know how to confess 
them (9). Was too proud (3). 


(2) Retreat is the best time to 

CMGI ia ia 06s 04 oho Hato 148 
Confession easier during retreat 
(47). Problems explained in 
the sermons (45). Retreat 
atmosphere a help (25). Did 
some serious thinking (10). 
Conscience was aroused (9). 
More time then for confession 
(6). That is the purpose of re- 
treat (5). More grace at re- 
treat (1). 


(3) Preference for the retreat 
pemeetey ss V. ees os.ahi Je. 146 
He’s more helpful, understand- 
ing (62). Easier to talk to (42). 
Had had more experience (20). 
Doesn’t know me (13). More 
friendly (9). 
(4) Fear of the ordinary confes- 
AIM ng A CIE LE Pah fp 32 
He scolds and hollers (13). 
Don’t like my parish priest (5). 
He knows who Iam (5). Don’t 
trust ordinary priests (4). 
Afraid of priests (3). Don’t 
feel close enough te him (2). 


A Retreat Master Tells Why 


After reading what some of these 
lads say of themselves, one is likely to 
ask: ‘‘How in the world can a Catho- 
lic go on fooling himself like that?’ 

A number of the factors operative 
in this complex situation are analyzed 
by a pastor, whose favorite work is to 
conduct retreats for boys and whose 
favorite pastime is to chat with the 
young men of his parish. 


“They are in such a state of con- 
fusion that they believe they’re 
justified in saying little more to the 
priest. They are not sure how to 
word their problems... . 

“The kids are in a fog. They look 


around for someone who won’t pre 
judge them. Above all, someone 
who counts on their good will.... 
They are afraid of being misjudged. 
They fear that, if they confess about 
impurity, he’ll think they’re dirty 
guys... Fellows from other schools 
come over here because they know 
I'll be on the square with them. I 
treat them as boys who want to do 
right, not as morons. 

“They know they’re guilty, but 
they have made no rehearsal. In a 
moment of panic they become stage- 
struck, they freeze up.... I in- 
struct my boys how to confess new 
sins. They do not know how to 
confess them, and they are ashamed 
to ask for help.... In our parish 
they are trained to reveal their 
problems as soon as they arise.... 
I tell them to tell the priests their 
troubles. They come to realize: 
‘He cares—he’s interested.’ ”’ 


The Sunny Side 


To keep this picture in focus, how- 
ever, we must not look merely at the 
557 who are not open with the confes- 
sor. There are also 1285 boys (a 
majority of 61.1%) who believe they 
are always frank.* And refreshing 


8 It will be noticed that the percentages 
are computed not only on the number of 
boys answering (1842) but upon the total of 
boys surveyed (2101). This must be empha- 
sized in view of the fact that there were 259 
boys who did not respond to this first question. 
Why so many blanks? For answer we have 
the statement of an eminent educator well 
versed in statistics: ‘‘Perhaps some were 
not sure whether they had held out or not; 
perhaps some did not care to admit that they 
held out and hence refused to answer. I 
would rather suspect that those who did not 
hold out would not hesitate in answering; 
but, nevertheless, we do not have any defi- 
nite proof. Therefore, we must state that of 
those who would answer, one in three held 
out something, but if we consider the total 
amount of boys involved, then it would be 
one in four.” Based on the 1842 replying, 
the score is: No—1285 boys, or 69.7%; 
often—101 boys, or 5.4%; sometimes— 
456, or 24.7%. Based on the 2101 surveyed, 
the score is: No—61.1%; often—4.8%; 
sometimes—21.7%; and the 259 blanks being 
12.3%. Adding together the often’s and the 
sometimes’, we have a total of 26.5%— 
safely, one boy in four. 
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indeed are the reasons they give for 
not holding out till the next retreat: 


If I were to die in the morning, 
where would I be? 

One priest is as good as another— 
all in Christ’s place. 

No, I discuss conscience troubles 
with my regular confessor. 

Because I needed someone to talk 
to. 

Always tell troubles on first con- 
fession. I don’t store them up. 

Didn’t have any. 

Because I made regular confes- 
sions. 

Because I would ask the parish 
priest. 

Because when you go to confes- 
sion you want to go to Communion. 


It is interesting to note the motives 
uppermost in the minds of these fel- 
lows. We can well believe that they 
have their conscience troubles, too, and 
their various fears to overcome in re- 
vealing them. But, aside from grace, 


‘they are possessed by ¢ thought, an 


impelling idea. 

Now, does it not seem likely that 
any attempt to exhort these boys to 
persevere in their frankness would 
mean reminding them of their motives? 
And, further, does it not seem likely 
that any attempt to inspire the fearful 
minority to come clean would mean 
holding up to them the very same 
motives? 

Why They Confess 

What these motives would be, we 
have seen in the samples just quoted. 
An effort to get an exact catalog of 
what thoughts most readily induce 
boys to confess was the purpose of this 
second question in the survey: 

“Tf your friend feared to go to confes- 
ston during the retreat, what would you 
say to encourage him?’’® 





® This question assumes that each boy 
would administer the medicine he himself has 
most faith in. 


The situation described here, while 
occasional, is obviously not limited to a 
retreat, so that the boys’ reactions are 
not of concern only to retreat masters; 
The truth is that anyone having to 
speak on confession, whether priest or 
teacher, should find the replies valu- 
able. 

Though the ideas are the standard 
ones, it is profitable to see which have 
most impressed the boys. And the 
direct quotations appended to each 
grouping are especially interesting, 
for they represent a tremendous filter- 
ing process: hundreds of motives have 
come to these hundreds of boys 
through hundreds of different avenues. 
Then, too, we not only find out which 
ideas remain uppermost, but we can 
study the very terms in which they are 
retained. It is in this ‘adolescentized”’ 
form that we can hope to get the maxi- 
mum effect when using these ideas.’® 


MOTIVES FOR FRANKNESS WHICH 1902 
Boys WovuLp URGE UPON FRIENDS 
FEARING TO CONFESS 


Total 
(1) The priest comes to help, 
aD Ae eee 457 


He will not eat you, kill you, 
etc. (93). He is here to help, is 
helpful (90). He understands 
(53). He will help, not scold 
(37). He is a kindly, good con- 
fessor (35). He comes not to 
hurt but to help (33). He 
won't bite (32). He is a friend, 
friendly (28). He is human 
himself, sympathetic (18). He 
is here for the very purpose of 
hearing confessions (15). He 
won't scold or holler (13). 
Talk is the worst he can do (8). 


It is useful to point out the unavoidable 
element of arbitrariness in these groupings. 
And, patently, the writer sets down the boys’ 
statements as objective facts, with no inten- 
tion of recommending all as equally orthodox 
or salutary. 


re 
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He admires a boy for confessing 


(2). 


Here are some typical answers: 
I’d tell him that they are good priests 
and will never see him again; that’s 
what makes me feel good. The priest 
was once a boy, and should know how 
it is for a boy of 14 to 20 and his 
troubles. Tell him that the priest is 
your best friend, but it’s hard for a 
fellow to see this until he actually 
goes to him; I know. The confessor 
was perfect for confession, that he 
would treat you as if he were the mer- 
ciful Lord. The priests are chosen for 
their understanding of boys. There 
was never any blood spilled in a confes- 
sional. Confession was instituted to 
help us—not to torture us. The priest, 
after hearing the confession, would not 
be mad, but one of the happiest per- 
sons in the world to think that he 
brought a soul back to Christ. The 
priest is there to help you, and he can 
help only if you confide in him 


(2) Now is the time to go........319 


Best time to go is right now 
(64). Confession is the purpose 
of the retreat (62). This may 
be your last chance to confess 
(39). Easier now than later on 
(31). Eventually, why not 
now? (30). Get it over now 
(30). If you don’t go now, you 
may never go (20). This pos- 
sibly is your last retreat (17). 
It is easier during retreats (12). 
The priest is available now for 
help (6). Your sins are now 
clearer in mind (5). The priest 
is friendlier at retreat (3). 


The following replies are characteris- 
tic: If you don’t go now, you never 
will. This may be your last retreat, so 
make it a good one. Get it off your 
chest. The longer you stay away, the 
more frightened you'll get, and then 
death would mean damnation. Tell 


him, if he didn’t make it now, it would 
become worse later, and later there 
would be no incentive because he’d 
be out of high school. If you don’t 
go now, you will with your own priest, 
and you might be embarrassed to tell 
him some of your sins, while the retreat 
priest you may never see again. This 
is the best opportunity in your life to 
go. You will never be closer-to the 
mercy of God. 


(3) The priest won’t be shocked. . . 259 
He’s heard everything—noth- 
ing new (178). He’s heard 
worse from others (81). 

Characteristic answers are: The 
only sin he never heard was that of 
suicide (occurs four times). 

I would tell him I once heard a priest 
offer his gold watch and chain to a 
boy who tells him a sin he never heard 
before. This usually helps a good 
deal. . 

He hears thousands of retreat con- 
fessions. 

The priest has heard worse confes- 
sions than you could ever tell him. 

You couldn’t be worse than the rest 
of us. 


(4) Remember the last ends...... 165 
What if you die? (80). You 
may go to hell if you don’t (49). 
You may lose heaven (11). 
You may go to hell and lose 
heaven (10). The final judg- 
ment (9). Judgment (none 
specified) (4). Remember 
your last ends (2). 

Among the answers were: What 
would you rather do: live in sin and 
go to hell forever, or go to confession 
for 5 minutes and end up in heaven? 
Don’t you think heaven is worth the 
simple act of humility you have to go 
through to make confession? It’s 
either confession or hell. Tell him 
what hell is like and make a lot of fun 
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about it. Why be afraid, you’ll have 
to face God some day; it’s better to go 
now, than later when you’ve got many 
more sins. It’s better to go to the 
priest now than to stand before God 
and confess before all at the end of the 
world. 


(5) The priest doesn’t know you. . . 144 
He doesn’t know who you are 
(81). He'll never meet you 
again (44). Only interested in 
your soul, not in finding out 
who you are (9). He doesn’t 
see you in the box (6). He’s 
too busy to observe you as an 
individual (4). 

Actual answers: The priest, after 
hearing thousands of confessions, is 
certainly not going to bother to ob- 
serve you outside of confession. You 
would probably never see the priest 
again in your life. Tell him that the 
priest can’t see who he is, and wouldn’t 
know who he is if he saw him. The 
priest doesn’t know you from Adam 
(four times). 


(6) The consolation of confession . .140 
You feel better (105). Peace 
of mind (26). Confession will 
quiet the fear of going (9). 

Here is how some boys phrased it: 
You’d be the happiest man in the 
world when it was all over, and fre- 
quent confession reduces your fear. 
Only one thing—you will experience a 
great relief; it is really a load off your 
mind. No matter how scared he was 
during confession, the relieved mind 
afterward would be worth it. I 
would tell him that his only real satis- 
faction would come when he is at 
peace with God. 


Dew cercseatettses tees. 84 
I’m afraid too, but go anyhow 


(26). Come along with me 
(19). Others go why not you? 
(12). Others are afraid too but 
go (11). You should not fear, 
for I am going (6). If I can go, 
why not you? (5). It has 
helped me, why not you? (5). 
Actual answers were: My grand- 
father went after 25 years. I’m in the 
same boat and I’m going; I don’t like 
to go either, but, what the hell, come 
on. My confession was no joy-ride 
either. Show him all the others who 
are going to confession; this should 
show him that there is nothing to fear. 


(9) Go to the priest............. 81 


Have a talk with the priest." 
(42). See a priest (10). Talk 
with the priest outside confes- 
sion (8). Tell your sins (8). 
I would see a priest and ask him 
to help my friend (4). Makea 
general confession (4). Ask the 
priest to question you (3). See 
your parish priest (2). 


Answers: Go to confession with me 
this Saturday because I don’t like 
going either. I like to have a heart-to- 
heart talk with the retreat priest be- 
cause they understand us better be- 
cause they’re with boys more. 


(10) The priest represents God.... 80 


The priest is God’s representa- 
tive (52). We really speak to 
God, not to a man (28). 


Answers: Most of the time he 
fears the priest and not the confession; 
I would tell him to think of the priest 


11 Though these 42 boys did not so specify, 
they presumably mean that their friend 
should have an interview or chat with the 
retreat master. This advice is in line with 
the conviction expressed by some retreat 
masters: they want, at a boys’ retreat, a 
confessional room lighted and friendly-like, 
where they can build up a lad’s confidence 
with an opening conversation. ‘‘Talk about 
things in general—sports in which he may par- 
ticipate, school work, ambitions.” It must 
be added that boys who come away from this 
sort of confessional can be counted on to ex- 
press great satisfaction with their confession. 
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only as one who is invisible to him; 
he merely takes the place of God. 
You’re not talking to a priest; you're 
talking to God, and He already knows, 
so what harm can there be? 


(11) God is loving and merciful... 78 


God is merciful (33). No sin 
is too great to be forgiven (13). 
He forgives if we are sorry 
(11). He forgave the worst 
sinners (6). God wants us to 
return to Him (6). See what 
He has done for us (3). He 
loves us (2). A true friend 
(2). Any number of sins can 
be forgiven (2). 

Answers: God forgave St. Peter for 
denying Him, and there could be no 
worse sin than that (St. Peter men- 
tioned 3 times). Everything is for- 
given as long as you are sorry. Tell 
him: A man can fall 9 X 90 [sic] 
times and still be saved. 


(12) Only the priest knows and 
he won't tell........... 68 
He won’t, cannot tell (25). 
The seal of confession (21). 
Only the priest will know (13). 
No one but you, the priest, 
and God (5). The priest for- 
gets all that he hears (4). 
Answers: His words will not leave 
the confession box; most boys worry 
about this. I would say that the priest 
is like a butler; he don’t talk about 
anything; he keeps it all to himself. 
The priest is bound to show no sign 
of what he has heard to the penitent 
or to anyone else. 


(13) There are graces, merits, 


various benefits......... 56 
Benefits, unspecified (16). 
Graces (11). A fresh start 
(10). Indulgences to be 


gained (7). You get back into 
the state of grace (5). You 
can then go to Communion 


(5). You can then gain 
merit (2). 
(14) Confession is easy......... 43 


It’s easy (16). Retreat con- 
fession is like your ordinary 
confession (15). Takes only a 
short time (10). Not so hard 
as it looks (2). 

Answers: Tell him that confessing 
to the priest is just like talking to your 
dad at home. It’s easy to tell your 
sins once you get started; go into the 
confessional right away and get 
through with it. It will all be over in 
5 minutes. In a general confession most 
of the questions are asked by the 
priest, and that makes it very easy. 


(15) You’re not the only sinner... 25 
Everyone sins (11). Me, too 
(8). Even Saints were peni- 
tents (6). 

Answers: Give him the example of 
St. Augustine (mentioned twice). No- 
body is perfect. Everybody is making 
a general confession, and you’re not 
the only one who committed that kind 
of sin. ; 


To God (6). To the Holy 


Ghost (5). To Mary (5). 
Pray (4). Miscellaneous (4). 
Say the Rosary and then go in and 
lay it on the line, with no #f’s or but’s. 


(17) You have nothing to lose 
(and all to gain)........ 22 


(18) Don’t be cowardly orfoolish 20 


Such fear is silly, stupid (10). 
Don’t be cowardly (5). Have 
courage, be a man (3). Don’t 
be a sissy (2). 


(19) Confess for your own good. 20 
(20) You were bravein sin; con- 
IE 0c ves eesnce 20 


God was present when you com- 
mitted the sin, and you weren’t afraid, 
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so why be afraid now? You’re only 
going to review the sin to God. 


(21) You might as well confess, 
for God already knows.. 14 
God was present when you commit- 
ted the sin, so you’re only going to 
review the sin to God. 


(22) Listen to the priest’s talks 
OE TE a. i's oe SE 13 


(23) Pretend that the priest isn’t 
in the box (7). That 
you're talking to your 


|) 8 
(24) It is necessary to go....... 6 
(25) You’re not so bad off as you 

Mth ckesedesseagenas 4 
(26) Take your medicine....... 3 


(27) Your fear is the devil’s 
Wvkicsi wie. cree ren 2 


(28) The harder to confess, the 
more the grace.......... 2 


Miscellaneous (22): 


The opinions of people are 
little compared to God’s opin- 
ion of us. What would your 
mother say? Warn him about 
falling away from the Church. 


In a class by themselves are these 
remarks: 


I would say nothing to my 
friend. It’s his own business 
(20). I don’t know what to 
say (9). I would say nothing 
(8). I say nothing, for I am 
afraid myself (8). It’s up to 
the priest to urge him (5). I 
know no such boy who is 
afraid (5). Force might make 
him make a bad confession (2). 


We have here, then, a classified body 
of statements from the boys which 
could be called our tested sentences that 
sell, So that when our desperate and 
dispirited adolescents climb up high 
onto those narrow ledges of doubt, we 
can then more knowingly entice them 
back to the blessed levels of safety. 
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Clerics Should Not Be in Business 
By Francis B. DONNELLY, J.C.D. 


‘‘Prohibentur clerici per se vel per alios negotiationem aut mercaturam 
exercere sive in propriam sive in aliorum utilitatem’’ (Canon 142). 


In presenting the ratio legis of Canon 
142, authors generally quote St. Paul’s 
directive to Timothy: ‘No one serv- 
ing as God’s soldier entangles himself 
in worldly affairs.” A cleric, by his 
very calling, is cut off from secular 
life and bound to the divine ministry 
to souls (Canon 108, § 1). His lot, 
as well as his recompense, is in the 
Lord. For this reason the law of the 
Church imposes many restrictions, 
not merely on his pastimes and 
pleasures, but even as regards certain 
honorable pursuits—for example, as 
to the holding of public office, the 
practice of medicine and surgery, the 
administering of property. Being an 
official minister of the Church, his 
mission concerns the eternal, not the 
temporal. Therefore, he should re- 
main free of all entangling alliance 
with things purely secular. 


The Deeper Reason Underlying the Law 


The reason behind the law goes even 
deeper. We are all well acquainted 
with Christ’s teaching on the true 
value of the things of this life. As 
necessities for a decent human life, 
they are important but secondary. 
As riches, they are an inevitable haz- 
ard. Real detachment thus becomes 
essential for every truly Christian soul. 
As a consequence, we find that St. 
Thomas treats of the lawfulness of 
business dealings with careful dis- 
tinctions (Summa Theol., II-II, Q. 
xcvii, art. 4): 


“When one commodity is ex- 
changed for another, or money is 
taken in exchange for a commodity, 
in order to satisfy the needs of life, 
. . . this kind of exchange is com- 
mendable.”’ 


Providing for the true needs of life is 
a means to a good end. Trading for 
profit, however, is a different matter. 


“The craft of tradesmen, properly 
speaking, consists in exchange of 
either money for money, or of com- 
modity for money, not on account 
account of the necessities of life, 
but for profit. Considered in it- 
self, this craft satisfies the greed 
for gain, which knows no limit and 
tends to infinity. Trading, con- 
sidered in itself, has a certain de- 
basement attaching thereto, be- 
cause in its nature it does not in- 
volve a virtuous or necessary end. 
However, such gain (which is the 
purpose of trading) does not in it- 
self connote anything sinful or con- 
trary to virtue: nothing prevents 
gain from being directed to some 
necessary or virtuous end, and thus 
becoming lawful. A man may in- 
tend this moderate gain which he 
seeks to acquire by trading for the 
upkeep of his house or the assist- 
ance of the needy. Or he may 
trade for public advantage, lest his 
country lack the necessaries of life. 
He may in doing so seek gain, not 
as end, but as payment for his 
labor.”’ 


Forbidden Trading for Profit 


At best, trading for profit is a 
bonum utile, not a bonum honestum. 
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Its justification lies solely in its service 
of a good moral end. By itself it 
does no more than to feed man’s 
acquisitive instinct, a desire which is 
never sated—a desire that so often 
resorts to deceit and injustice in order 
to be satisfied further: Contrahendi- 
bus naturale est sese invicem deci- 
pere (states a gloss on the old law). 
Every seeker of profit should be ever 
watchful of his motives. Above all, 
he must not allow his business activi- 
ties to be subordinated solely to a 
desire for profit. 

It is in the light of this basic doc- 
trine that the law proscribing business 
and commerce for clerics is to be 
viewed. St. Thomas summarizes the 
matter as follows: 


“Clerics should abstain not only 
from things that are evil in them- 
selves, but even from those that 
have an appearance of evil. This 
happens in trading, both because it 
is directed to worldly gain, which 
clerics should despise, and because 
trading is open to so many vices, 
since ‘a merchant is hardly free 
from sins of the lips’ (Ecclus., 
xxvi. 28). There is also another 
reason, because trading engages the 
mind too much with worldly cares, 
and consequently withdraws it from 
spiritual cares. Wherefore, the 
Apostle says: ‘No man being a 
soldier of God entangleth himself 
with secular businesses’ (II Tim., 
ii. 4).” 

To be a force for Christian virtue in 
the world, the cleric must be free of 
its grasp, detached from both its 
pleasures and its riches. To promote 
the eternal interests of others, he must 
avoid not only what is illicit but that 
even which is not expedient. It is on 
such grounds that the Church bars her 
clerics from business and commerce 
for profit—not to reduce the number 
of competitors and to swell the profits 


of others, but rather to teach all that 
profits, and indeed all worldly goods, 


have no lasting value in the sight of 
God. 


The Law in General 


The law is very broad in its scope. 
The cleric may not engage in business 
or commerce, whether he himself 
receives the profits or whether they 
are diverted elsewhere. His partici- 
pation in a profit-making enterprise 
is the act which the law forbids, 
even though all profits were intended 
for the support of a pious or charitable 
undertaking (sive in propriam sive in 
aliorum utilitatem). Further, the par- 
ticipation of the cleric in the enterprise 
need not be active and direct. Even 
were a cleric to entrust the manage- 
ment of his business to another (a 
quite common occurrence to-day), 
he would be acting contrary to the 
law by being its owner—/per se vel per 
alium, states the law. 

Traditional interpretation does ad- 
mit of two exceptions to this latter 
rule. First, it allows a cleric who in- . 
herits a business to continue owner- 
ship for a time, until he can dispose 
of it suitably. In the meantime he 
must refrain from taking an active 
part in its management. Some au- 
thors require further that the cleric 
obtain a temporary dispensation from 
his Ordinary, acting in virtue of Canon 
81. The second exception is that which 
allows a cleric to hold stock in a legiti- 
mate enterprise, as an investment. 
This point will be discussed later in this 
article. All that need be said here is 
that as a stockholder the cleric must 
have nothing to do with organizing the 
enterprise or administering its affairs. 
He must do no more than allow the 
use of his money for the enterprise. 
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Toleration of Isolated Acts 


Authors debate whether the text 
of Canon 142 forbids only the con- 
tinued exercise of business or com- 
merce, or even single and isolated 
acts. The text of the law exercere 
is susceptible of both meanings. The 
law prior to the Code was likewise 
diversely interpreted, and it therefore 
furnishes no certainty either. ‘The 
more lenient view is stated well by 
Vermeersch-Creusen: 

“Prohibetur exercitium negotia- 
tionts, quod repetitos actus seu 
consuetudinem supponit. Quare non 
omnis actus negotiationis ipso jure 
vetatur neque deliquerit, qui raro, 
etiam in re gravi, negotiatus sit.” 
(“Epitome Juris Cononici,”’ I, 260). 

“Cum prohibeatur exercitium ne- 
gotiationis, non deliquerit qui semel 
vel bis, etiam in materia gravi, 
negotiatus sit.” (op. cit., III, 584). 
This is a sound and reasonable inter- 

pretation and one that is less restric- 
tive of a cleric’s free rights. It is 
proper, therefore, in the light of 
Canon 19 to take the law in this nar- 
rower meaning. Only when a cleric 
would act to make a profit from a 
series of related acts, joined together 
by an over-all intention, could we say 
with certainty that the positive law 
of the Church had been violated. 

“Exercere autem ex communi 
hominum sensu significat plurali- 
tatem actuum et quidem actuum 
qui moraliter, h. e., proposito uni- 
antur. Quocirca si quis plus vice 
simplici in idem reciderit, sed non 
ex eodem prevertente proposito, 
non exerceret.” (Ballerini-Palmieri, 
“Opus Theologicum Morale,” IV, 
463—editio tertia). 

We should not overlook the fact 
that even a single transaction might 
be objectionable, because it causes 
serious scandal and thus violates the 
divine law. Such an effect is not to 


be readily presumed, though it could 
follow if a cleric was discovered to have 
engaged in a transaction that was 
manifestly unjust or even illegal (as, 
for example, a black-market deal or a 
monopolistic practice). Even though 
the law of the Code was not infringed, 
the cleric would act illicitly and would 
even be subject to punitive action 
(Cannon 2222, § 1). It is not neces- 
sary to depart from the proper prin- 
ciples of legal interpretation, as set 
forth above, in order to condemn what 
is clearly wrong. 

As a sanction to enforce the pro- 
hibition of Canon 142, Canon 2380 
directs that clerics who engage in for- 
bidden business or commerce be pun- 
ished by the Ordinary to the extent 
commensurate with their delinquency. 
This fact indicates clearly that such 
practices are deemed to be serious 
crimes against the law, since only 
gravely responsible acts are subject to 
penalization (Canon 2218, § 2). Clerics, 
therefore, must not look upon the law 
as a mere exhortation. It imposes an 
obligation, and indeed one that is 
per se grave, and that is sanctioned by 
threat of a penalty, which ordinarily 
the Ordinary is to impose upon de- 
linquents (Canon 2223, § 2). Minor 
violations of the law are possible, 
though canonists do not offer any 
norms by which they can be judged. 
Perhaps we can say that even the 
exercise of business and commerce 
would not be seriously wrong if the 
amount of money invested was rela- 
tively small, or exceedingly little time 
has been spent in performing the for- 
bidden activity (by the proxy, if a 
cleric acts through another). De 
Lugo and St. Alphonsus, following 
Lessius, consider that a violation is 
grave only si multum negotiation det 
operam. 
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Activities within the Law 

(1) Non-Profit Activities —Business 
and commerce, as ordinarily con- 
ducted, involve the making of a profit, 
viz., a charge over and above costs for 
the service rendered. In that lies the 
hazard from a spiritual point of view. 
Since laws are to be taken in the com- 
monly. accepted meaning of their 
terms, transactions undertaken with- 
out any intent of making profit do 
not come within the wording, megoti- 
ationem aut mercaturam  exercere. 
A cleric may purchase wholesale sup- 
plies, for his rectory or his church or 
school, doing business as the ordinary 
buyer of wholesale goods, and yet he 
fully within the law. Even were he to 
dispose of the goods that he found to 
be superfluous for his purposes, and 
did so at a just market price, he acts 
legally. The profit he thus realizes is 
incidental to the whole transaction— 
supposing that the original purchase 
was made on the basis of expected need 
and not with an idea of profit. Such 
dealings are termed mnegotiatio xcono- 
mica. They involve an exchange, 
purely and simply for the needs of 
life. No valid objection can be made 
to them, even for the cleric. It need 
hardly be added that this does not 
mean that dishonest or illegal practices 
could ever be countenanced. 

Very similar, at least when properly 
circumscribed, is megotiatio politica. 
Here it is a case of transactions made 
for the benefit of, not the household or 
institution for which a cleric is re- 
sponsible, but an extraneous group 
whom he wishes to aid economically 
(for example, his parishioners, the 
local community, a fraternal organiza- 
tion). When such service is the true 
purpose of his activities and profit- 
making is excluded, a cleric can regard 
his actions as outside the prohibition 


of Canon 142. Once again it is a case 
of exchange to satisfy the needs of 
life, a fully laudable endeavor. Thus, 
authors commonly approve wholesale 
buying to secure lower consumer 
prices, the sale of religious articles at 
a shrine for the convenience of pil- 
grims, the conducting of a book or 
supply store in a school or institution. 
These and similar activities are in 
themselves permissible for clerics. But 
other provisions of the law should not 
be ignored. Clerics may not assume 
the management of goods belonging 
to the laity without permission of 
their Ordinary (Canon 139, § 3). 
Nor without his permission may they 
hold a secular office for which an ac- 
count must be rendered (Canon 139, 
§ 3). They must not allow anything 
to interfere with the faithful fulfill- 
ment of the duties he has entrusted 
to them (Canon 128). It is only 
within these limits that clerics are 
free to engage in economic activities 
for the benefit of others. 

Immediately the question arises: 
“Must such an undertaking be con- 
ducted on a strict cost basis?” Cer- 
tainly all necessary expenses may be 
met, in the way of salaries for em- 
ployees, cartage, spoilage, storage, 
etc. These expenses can be estimated 
broadly according to common business 
practice, and no concern should be felt 
if at the end of the year an unexpected 
surplus accrues. That would not come 
under the ordinary concept of profit- 
making. On the other hand, if mer- 
chandise is purchased to be sold at 
the regular market price or at least 
above cost price (with expenses com- 
puted), the excess realized may not 
be taken as profit, even by diverting 
it to a religious or charitable purpose. 
That would be, in effect, business for 
profit, which the law forbids abso- 
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lutely. As an alternative to this, the 
excess could be returned to the pur- 
chasers in another form, through 
later rebates or credits or through 
special privileges or benefits which 
they would not otherwise be entitled 
to receive. Then in fact the clergy 
are engaging in nothing but disin- 
terested service, without profit to 
themselves or their concerns. This is 
truly politica—that is, for the common 
good. 


Profit from Personal Acts 


(2) Profit from Personal Labor and 
Property—By custom, the optima 
legum interpres according to Canon 
29, several profit-making activities are 
allowed to clerics, which greatly re- 
semble the business and commerce 
forbidden them. Each is surrounded 
with certain limitations that remove 
it from the hazards of ordinary busi- 
ness dealing, and that as a conse- 
quence curtail the profit to be made. 
For this reason, a cleric may reason- 
ably thus make profit, even for him- 
self. 

Personal Labor.—A cleric may seek 
to derive suitable compensation for 
any work that is not unbecoming or 
incompatible with his sacred position 
(cfr. Canons 138-139), and that he 
engages in without detriment to the 
fulfillment of the duties imposed upon 
him (Canon 128). The same is true, 
of course, of a group of clerics. Clerics, 
for example, may write for publica- 
tion, make artistic objects or liturgical 
furnishings, design and print religious 
cards. It is not even necessary that 
the work have a religious character. 
What is essential is that the product 
made available be the work of the 
cleric, with perhaps the incidental 
help of domestic servants. The prod- 
uct need not be hand-made. Arti- 


ficial means of production, such as 
machines and presses, may certainly 
be used. But there should ‘be no 
employment of hired workers to work 
on raw materials that have been pur- 
chased for manufacture, which is 
always forbidden by thelaw. Further, 
in disposing of the products he makes 
by his own industry, the cleric must 
avoid what is unbecoming. Some 
interpret this as excluding advertise- 
ments in the public press and the 
setting up of a retail store. 


Income from Property and Investments 


Personal Property—Ownership 
brings with it the right to enjoy the 
benefits of one’s property. Res fructi- 
ficat domino. According to traditional 
interpretation, a cleric may profit from 
the use or the usufruct of personal 
property, especially that of his patri- 
mony. There can be no justification, 
much less obligation, to allow such 
holdings to remain unused or uncul- 
tivated. Nor is it strictly necessary 
to lease arable land to others. The 
cleric may himself, within the limits 
of the duties of his office, undertake its 
cultivation for profit, even making use 
of the services of hired employees for 
the purpose. The same is to be said 
for the renting of real estate. Much 
less certain is the right of a cleric to 
purchase or to lease land or real estate 
expressly for the purpose of making a 
profit therefrom. Some authors do 
defend this practice as at least prob- 
ably lawful (the Second Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore regards the leasing 
of land for profit as forbidden—n. 157). 
Certainly it is contrary to the law for 
a cleric in an instance of this kind to 
make the profit through the services of 
paid employees. That is business in 
its strictest sense. 

Investments —A cleric may profit 
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by the loan of his money to a business 
enterprise. Whether he invests money 
permanently in a bond or lends it on 
a short-term loan, in no sense does the 
cleric exercise business or commerce. 
He merely coéperates with those who 
do. Purchasing stock in a _profit- 
making enterprise, however, presents 
more of a problem. Technically, share- 
holding is a form of partnership. In 
practice, through the operation of the 
legal corporation and the actual di- 
vorce of titular ownership from ef- 
fective control, a stockholder is little 
different from one who merely lends 
money for an enterprise. Both are 
outside the actual conduct of the busi- 
ness. Thus, it is easy to understand 
why the Holy See at least tolerates the 
investing in stock. But the holding 
should be a true investment, and not 
a series of speculations by playing the 
market. That would be equivalent 
to conducting a business. Nor should 
a cleric act as a principal in organizing 
a new business corporation. He would 
then be more than an investor, and 
become instead an active participant 
in the enterprise, even though his part 
was conducted by proxy. 


Forbidden Activities 


Business and commerce comprise 
two basic activities—industrial pro- 
duction and distribution. These are 
supplemented in modern practice by a 
third intermediate activity—service. 
Clerics are barred from all three by 
the law of the Church. 

Manufacture.—The first step in the 
economic process is the production 
of goods for profit. The organizer of 
the enterprise assembles raw materials 
and productive media and hires work- 
ers. The sole owner of the business 
may be this entrepreneur, or the 
business may be organized as a part- 


nership or a legal corporation. From 
the productive operation certain fin- 
ished products are made available for 
distribution at a profit. 

Clerics are forbidden to organize or 
to conduct such an enterprise, either 
personally or through others. They 
may not engage in manufacture for 
profit, when both raw materials and 
the labor of workers are purchased 
for this purpose. The nature of the 
product does not matter. Even ac- 
tivities as far apart as the baking of 
bread and the making of statues are 
excluded. When the purpose is profit, 
and the means is the purchase of ma- 
terials and the labor to change them, 
the law is thereby violated. The 
absence, however, of any one of these 
three elements (for example, if the 
workers are not really hired for this 
purpose) removes the activity from 
the forbidden category. 

Industrial production is carried on 
in the United States on a very vast 
scale, turning out all types of durable 
and non-durable goods. Clerics may 
have no part in it except through the 
holding of stock in an enterprise that 
is otherwise legitimate. 

Trade—In its traditional sense, 
trade is exchange for profit. It sup- 
poses an agent who buys and sells, 
intending and realizing thereby a profit 
from his transactions. The trading 
may be either wholesale or retail. It 
may involve any commodity, even 
money. Always it is the over-all 
intention of profit that governs the 
exchange. 

The selling of unchanged merchandise 
at a profit after it has been bought to be 
sold thus, is the trading that clerics 
must avoid. There is never any ex- 
ception to this rule. Since the cleric 
adds nothing to the prod: t, he cannot 
claim gain on an intrinsic title. The 
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law forbids him to intend and to make 
that gain through the extrinsic title 
of exchange. No matter what the 
commodity, a luxury or a necessity, 
the right to trade in the sense defined 
is denied him. A fortiori, any trading 
in Mass stipends is most severely 
forbidden (Canon 827). 

Service Industry.—It has been esti- 
mated that approximately one-fourth 
of the businesses in the United States 
come within this category. A service- 
industry is one in which profit is 
made, not from production or distribu- 
tion as such, but from services ren- 
dered in the production, the distribu- 
tion’ or the consumption or use of 
products. Repair businesses are clas- 
sic cases of service-enterprises. Labo- 
ratories, bookbinding, agencies of 
various kinds are other instances. 

To what extent are such industries 
forbidden to clerics? First, it must be 
noted that any occupation that is 
unbecoming or alien to a cleric is 
always proscribed (Canons 138-139). 
Many amusement businesses would 
certainly come within that category. 
A theatrical booking agency, for in- 
stance, could hardly be free of objec- 
tion. On the other hand, to audit 
books, to arrange tours, to take photo- 
graphs, to repair watches would not 


be objectionable in themselves. But 
there are other considerations. 

The law excludes all business and 
commerce for clerics, without any 
distinction as to form. A _service- 
industry conducted for profit comes 
under that general heading. In so far 
as a new product is produced and 
marketed, or some improvement is 
made in an article, it can be likened 
to manufacture. In so far as a per- 
sonal service is rendered (as in audit- 
ing), it can be likened to trade. We 
might, however, allow in the latter case 
a cleric to make profit from his own 
labor, other than that of pure trading, 
which is always forbidden. Thus, he 
might act as an accountant or an 
agent, provided he did not thereby act 
in a manner unbecoming to his state. 
Judgment in this matter must be de- 
termined by circumstances and would 
properly belong to the local Ordinary. 
That is probably as far as we can go.? 


1 The writer has dispensed with citation of 
authorities. He would like, however, to 
acknowledge dependence on the following 
authors: Ballerini-Palmieri, ‘‘Opus, Theolo- 
gicum Morale,’’ Vermeersch-Creusen, ‘‘Epi- 
tome Juris Canonici,” Brunini, ‘“The Clerical 
Obligations of Canons 139 and 142)” (Catholic 
University Canon Law Studies, no. 103), and 
Ellis, “May Religious Buy and Sell?” in 
Review for Religious, Vol. V, pp. 50-66. 
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Consolation at Philadelphia 
By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


After giving us a close-up view of the 
noble game of wrestling, television 
presented to our blinking eyes the 
Republican and Democratic Conven- 
tions. The pessimists among us gazed 
wearily on what they termed a sad and 
vulgar perversion of ‘“The Great Ameri- 
can Idea” of popular rule. Even the 
more sanguine could not watch these 
extravaganzas without a temptation to 
doubt the merits of such a curious 
political institution. The reaction of a 
large section of the television audience 
was, no doubt, the mood of certain re- 
porters and other observers at the 
Republican Convention. 


James Reston in the N. Y. Times 
Magazine (July 11, 1948) put their 
mood into words: 


“What, they were asking, has all 
this patrioteering, this endless boom- 
ing of ‘God Bless America,’ these 
dreary platitudinous speeches, this 
last-minute haggling between ballots, 
these theatrical demonstrations, this 
combination of hymns and hangovers 
got to do with the solemn choice of 
men to run for the highest elective 
office on earth? What has it got to 
do really with the will of the people?” 


This strange concourse of carousing 
delegates probably has very little to do 
with the will of the people. The 
nominations are settled, for the most 
part, in the ‘smoke-filled rooms.” 
The demonstrations are about as spon- 
taneous as the ‘impromptu ovations” 
given to Mussolini in the days of his 
glory. But I do think that every 
priest could derive a measure of con- 
solation from these conventions. For 


they proved to us that, no matter how 
low the level of clerical preaching has 
fallen, it is much higher than the 
general level of political oratory in 
America. It will be a sad day for the 
Catholic Church if she ever becomes as 
bankrupt as the Democrats and Re- 
publicans in the art of public speaking. 


Clerical and Political Oratory 


Not that pulpit oratory in America 
is in a flourishing condition. Quite the 
contrary! There are exceptionally 
good and moderately good preachers 
here and there in our country. But 
the general picture is not very bright: 
there are altogether too many priests 
with the gift of the gab who are accus- 
tomed to serving up a few half-baked 
ideas without any previous prepara- 
tion. The Philadelphia Conventions, 
however, ought to serve two purposes. 
First, they can offer to earnest preach- 
ers the consolation that our lazy pul- 
pit brethren are not as bad as they 
might be—certainly not generally so 
inept as the average politician. Sec- 
ondly, these Conventions should help 
to moderate the excessive reproaches 
that certain lay people love to fire at 
their parish priests. I can imagine a 
talkative woman looking at the images 
on the screen and listening to their 
sounds and saying to herself: “I had 
better speak well of the priests, or the 
Lord might send down a plague of 
politicians to our pulpit!” 

James Reston, as quoted above, re- 
ferred to “these dreary platitudinous 
speeches.” This was especially true of 
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the keynoters. If they were to omit 
their dry platitudes, they would have 
had very little to say. Now, it seems 
to me that a political speaker at ‘a 
National Convention ought to have a 
mass of interesting material. After 
all, it only happens once every four 
years that a keynote speech is de- 
livered. There is some reason to con- 
done a priest who pads his talk with a 
few platitudes. He has to deliver a 
sermon every Sunday on subjects that 
his hearers have heard discussed year 
after year. No wonder he slips into 
vague truisms and dull commonplaces 
once ina while. Buta keynoter passes 
by the thousands of vitally interesting 
events that have happened in four years 
and spouts for an hour about freedom, 
America, “‘life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness,”’ ‘‘the need of statesmen 
with vision and high principles.” 


Platitudes and Generalities Favored by 
Politicians 

In addition to the weary platitudes, 
the air was heavy with broad generali- 
ties. The New Deal was all wrong, 
and, from the other side, the Republi- 
can party was seen as the party of “‘the 
great monopolies.”” One would think 
that it wouldn’t be too hard to find 
specific faults with the New Deal, but 
generally the complaints were broad 
charges of meddling with constitu- 
tional rights. From the other side, the 
Republicans were called reactionaries. 
Governor Green was rather specific in 
his keynote speech, but the liveliness of 
his talk was spoiled by the dullness of 
his delivery. A number of the talks 
delivered by the politicians on the plat- 
form only lasted five minutes; that 
was especially true of the speakers who 
seconded nominations. But these 
talks were so general they dragged on 
interminably as far as the television 


audience was concerned. No priest 


could listen to one of these five-minute 


talks without becoming acutely aware, 
perhaps for the first time, how long 
five minutes seem when you are listen- 
ing to a poor speaker. 

To-day the conversational mode is 
accepted as the best manner of public 
speaking. In fact, the old high- 
flown, rolling oratory is fast disappear- 
ing from our pulpit. But the old 
wind-jammer type of speaker had a 
field day at the conventions. Dewey 
and Truman and Mayor Curley really 
established contact with the audience, 
but, aside from them, I remember very 
few who carried on anything more 
than a monologue as far as the hearers 
were concerned. Most of the speakers 
read their speeches and read them 
badly. I hope no Gospel on Sunday 
ever suffered as terribly as the manu- 
scripts in those political hands. Some 
read in spurts, some read in a low con- 
tinuous drone, some in a high-pitched, 
nervous key: none knew the art of 
continuing contact with the audience 
by occasional glances in their direction. 
One man from Alabama at the Demo- 
cratic convention stopped to drink a 
glass of water right in the middle of a 
phrase. Vocal experts claim that a 
public speaker invites trouble into his 
vocal cords by drinking water while he 
is speaking. But to drink while in the 
middle of a thought is too, too much. 


Facial Expression and Gestures 


We could not hope to learn much 
about facial expression from the tele- 
vised speakers. Most of them looked 
sub-human; only those who ‘“‘made- 
up” looked normal. Yet, in spite of 
the grotesque shadows on the faces, we 
could see how necessary it is for a 
speaker to relax his facial muscles on 
the platform. The situation itself 
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tends to make a speaker nervous, and 
that nervousness shows itself in a false 
look of belligerence. I think, how- 
ever, that Dewey smiled too much. It 
was too sweet a smile, too oleaginous, 
too much like that of a delicatessen 
clerk who wants to sell you another 
pound of butter. There is no doubt 
that Dewey is a finished, polished 
speaker: I would say, the best at 
either Convention. But there can be 
too higha lustre on a speaker’s delivery. 
If a priest is going to smile in the pul- 
pit, let it be a liquid but not an oily 
smile. And think what a blessing it is 
for the laity that they do not have to 
look at mustached faces in Catholic 
pulpits! 

The gestures were uniformly bad at 
both Conventions. The prevailing 
arm-motion was a short, choppy stab 
forward along the sides of the reading 
desk. I suppose the reason for it was 
the fact that most of the talks were 
read. The reader had to use one hand 
to hold the MS. and turn the pages; 
with the other, he felt free to stress his 
points by machine-like gesticulations 
that resembled the back-and-forth 
motion of a meat-cutter. It is a car- 
dinal principle of good gestures that you 
should adapt the sweep and size of the 
gesture to theaudience. Inasmallhall, 
your gestures will be moderate; in a 
large hall, your gestures should be large 
and vigorous. Notso with the men at 
Philadelphia. You would think it was 
a cold night, and they were afraid to 
expose their hands to the cold air. 


Tone Quality 


The voices were worse than the ges- 
tures. Many of the speakers had a 
natural quality of tone that was very 
pleasant. But oh! how they mis- 
handled those voices! We have no 
right to condemn a man simply be- 


cause he speaks with a Southern accent, 
or with a burping Western R. But 
every man has a linguistic duty to 
speak distinctly. I have heard it said 
that Demosthenes practised speaking 
with pebbles in his mouth for some 
reason or other. Several of the Demo- 
cratic speakers undoubtedly had pota- 
toes in the mouth. For a masterly 
control of voice, for tone quality, for 
variety in rate, force, and pitch, I 
don’t think Mayor Curley was excelled 
by any man at either convention. 
(And that goes for Claire Luce, too.) 
One would almost be tempted to for- 


‘get his record after listening to him 


even for a few minutes. He is a man 
who can make music out of the spoken 
word. 


Faulty Appraisal of Audience 


Apparently no effort was expended in 
attempting to analyze the audience be- 
fore preparing the talks. The speakers 
seemed to be running in the same 
groove. Years ago the shouting, 
name-calling, bombastic approach was 
established for convention speeches, 
and very few of the Philadelphia 
speakers deviated from it one whit. 
Perhaps it was appropriate in the hard- 
fisted, rough-and-tumble politics of the 
1880’s. But that type of approach 
should be a fossil exhibit to-day. Cer- 
tainly the majority of the delegates 
could not be as illiterate and as earthy 
as the abusive and boastful language of 
the speaker would indicate. But yet 
these staunch party men felt in duty 
bound to run in the old groove of ex- 
travagant vituperation. The Demo- 
crats damned the Republicans as big, 
black ogres killing the poor; the Re- 
publicans made out the Democrats to 
be palsy-walzy with the Russians. 
This unreal psychology gave an air of 
unreality to the whole proceeding, for 
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both the delegates and the television 
audience knew that these Republicans 
and Democrats would be working side 
by side next week in offices and fac- 
tories, and walking arm in arm down 
Main Street. 

The Conventions ought to illus- 
trate to us priests the need of analyzing 
our audience before we sit down to 
write a sermon. The political speak- 
ers should have known they were 
speaking to intelligent men and women 
on the floor and in the balconies; but, 
above all, they should have been aware 
that they were speaking to a tele- 
vision audience that was composed of 
Democrats and Republicans. Presi- 
dent Truman, for instance, delivered 
what was called a “fighting speech.” 
He had an opportunity to speak to 
hundreds of thousands of potential 
converts to the Democratic cause. 
Yet, he flubbed this grand opportunity. 
He may have strengthened the waning 
spirits of his Democrats, but he cer- 
tainly did not gain any votes in his 
television audience. However, he was 
very much “‘himself,’’ and certainly won 
his Democratic audience. 


President Truman’s Oratory 


President Truman, by the way, 
exemplified the conversational mode 
in a very convincing way. Previously, 
his public speeches had been funereal 
performances. He usually read his 
talks and delivered them in a false 
oratorical tone that was fatal to any 
possibility of interest. Apparently he 
struck out for himself on his recent 
Western trip and spoke from notes. 
In Los Angeles, I believe, the effect 
was very satisfactory and emboldened 
him to omit the reading of his talks. 
Some claimed that this extemporane- 
ous manner was dangerous, because he 
made several blunders of one kind or 


another, probably due to lack of 
preparation. But he decided to trust 
to notes in his acceptance speech. The 
result was gratifying. 

Joseph and Stewart Alsop (N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, July 16, 1948), in 
their ‘‘Matter of Fact’’ column, said: 
“The most striking thing about the 
President’s speech was his final aban- 
donment of the rather stilted, elevated 
tone which he has thought suitable to 
his office. He was campaigning for 
re-election as a county Sheriff in the 
Ozarks might campaign.” And the 
N. Y. Times (July 15, p. 3) reported: 
‘‘When he was in an informal, extem- 
poraneous mood, . . . the President 
had the audience with him. When, 
however, he went statistical on them, 
and started reading the record of the 
Republican party, the roars died down 
considerably.” 

When he was not reading certain 
portions of the talk, the President was 
lively, forceful and direct. He seemed 
to be carrying on a conversation with 
the audience and thoroughly enjoying 
it, and they too seemed to participate _ 
in the conversation rather than to hear 
a declamatory reading as had been 
true in the past. A close observer 
of the President remarked during the 
talk: ‘“He’s stopped trying to be 
President. He’s Truman now.” 

Apparently the success formula for 
Truman was a well-prepared speech 
delivered without manuscript, but 
well-prepared. Any mistakes he might 
have made on the Western trip can 
be attributed to poor preparation. 
But his vivacity and force and convic- 
tion in his acceptance speech can be 
traced directly to the fact that his 
thorough preparation gave him a 
sense of security and ease, and his 
direct contact with the audience gave 
his words a ring of sincere conviction. 
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Dewey, however, had similar contact 
with his audience during his accept- 
ance speech. His speech was obviously 
very well-prepared. His approach was 
better than that of President Truman: 
there was nothing of the belligerent in 
his remarks; it would have been some- 
what out of keeping with the un- 
doubted spiritual note of his speech. 
In fact, I think the only defect of his 
talk that evening was that his ap- 
proach was somewhat too facile. 


Errors to Avoid 


I have heard a few weird sermons in 
Catholic churches, but certainly noth- 
ing to equal in ineptness the speech 
of Byrd Sims of Florida, who nomi- 
nated Mr. Paul McNutt for President 
at the Democratic convention. He 
said that Democracy was quite won- 
derful because it allowed a man like 
him to speak to a national convention. 
And among the other remarks in his 
incredible speech was one to the effect 
that Mr. McNutt was more handsome 
than Mr. Dewey. The talk was read 
badly, it was trite in most places, and 
in general sounded like the perform- 
ance of a grammar-school boy. 


I wish that Catholic Charities could | 


get a dollar for every time that a con- 
vention speaker opened his remarks 


with that banal: “It gives me great 
pleasure....’’ A speaker from Chicago 
spoke about the high and holy cause 
of the “Common Man” and the 
“Common Woman’; no reflection on 
Chicago. Another important gentle- 
man at the Democratic convention 
kept repeating that “‘the Chair reka- 
nizes Mr. So-and-So.” 

All in all, these conventions were 
very interesting. We might have ex- 
pected a: little more dignity in such 
important political groups, but nobody 
was injured and the delegates had 
their fun. At least, it gave me a 
certain feeling of comfort and con- 
solation, even if it did the same for Joe 
Stalin. That consolation, for me, 
arose from a consideration of this fact. 
Here were the leading politicians of 
two major parties: men who have 
had considerable experience on the 
speaking platform. Yet, they did not 
come up to the level of the Catholic 
priesthood in speaking ability. . In 
fact, I would be bold enough to say 
that there are five priests in my own 
Paulist house who would be superior 
to anyone at Philadelphia. So, the 
next time you read snide remarks 
about the quality of Catholic preach- 
ing, don’t become gloomy. Remember 
Philadelphia! 











A Rare Conference Paper 


By CAPPELLANUS 


‘Any introduction to a discussion 
of The Legion of Mary had best begin 
with a concrete image. A group— 
any number from six to a score—gather 
around a table on which is set a statue 
of Our Lady together with candles and 
flowers. The Rosary is recited, a short 
spiritual reading takes place, the roll 
call and the minutes of the preceding 
meeting follow. Then the reports, 
brief and to the point. Each member— 
and this is the heart of it all—presents 
a review of some substantial piece of 
work achieved by their exclusively lay 
apostolate. Some have visited the 
sick in the parish or at a local hospital. 
Others have mailed out literature to 
the lapsed Catholics. Some have 
brought children for instruction or 
taught them. Some have taken par- 
ish census, and some have spent their 
time with the fallen-aways, endeavor- 
ing directly or indirectly as judgment 
dictates 


To melt the frozen, warm the chill 
Guide the steps that go astray. 


Occasionally something spectacular 
emerges—a marriage to convalidate, 
a long resistance to grace overcome, a 
return to the Sacraments after long 
years. 

In one group that I know of, and 
which has been in operation a long 
time, it has been found best to in- 
stitute basic assignments—the church 
linens cared for, catechetical work, the 
guard of honor for the First Friday 
Exposition, contact renewed with par- 
ish converts, the perpetual census. 


But invariably, over and beyond these, 
the danger of routine is avoided by 
supplementary tasks, suited as far as 
possible to the particular genius or 
aptitude of the member. At this 
point, the meeting is interrupted for 
the recital of the Magnificat. There 
follows a short talk—devotional, in- 
spirational, or explanatory—on the 
part of the Priest Director. The next 
week’s work for each is laid out (usu- 
ally by the president out of a backlog, 
or by the Director out of current 
needs), and the meeting ends with 
prayer. It has taken at most an 
hour. 


Background and Origin 


There, then, is your picture. Now 
for the background and the atmos- 
phere. It all began some twenty-five 
years ago on the eve of Our Lady’s 
Birthday, September 7, 1921, with 
fifteen people in an obscure house in 
Dublin. An idea had been broached, 
inchoate, unformed, but there was 
vision in it and, while they knew it 
not, Pentecost was in the air and the 
Spirit breathing where He will: 
“Spiritus ubi vult spirat.” Other 
meetings followed, the thing grew 
organically, potency flourished into 
act, germinal principles emerged and 
were reduced to action. And finally 
one who had been the leading spirit of 
it all— a slight frail man, spiritual in a 
reserved and rather casual way but 
with that rare vision, that capacity, 
which comes only to those whose 
souls have been dipped in the oil of 
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the Spirit—this man, Frank Duff by 
name, wrote the handbook ‘“Legio 
Marie” in which the whole thing— 
its spirit, its organization, its proce- 
dure, all with a satisfying sense of 
detail—was crystallized in a shining, 
lucid prose. 

If space allowed, I would like to 
dwell on this book. It does not grow 
stale; it surprises one constantly, it 
invites rereading, it kindles devotion. 
Its matter and its references alike 
betoken wide and choice reading, and 
yet there is nothing diffuse or aimless, 
no unnecessary rhetoric, no grasping 
for phrases. There is clarity and 
precision alike in the idea and the 
utterance. There is the authority of 
full comprehension, and that compre- 
hension reaches to the smallest de- 
tail of organization. It has unity 
without superfluity. 


Achievement: Charity in Action 


A word now, a brief word, on the 
writer himself—or, better still, on 
his work. By their fruits, you shall 
know them, and the best illustration 
of this man’s temper and spirit, no 
less than that of the organization it- 
self, is found in the two great hostels 
off Great Brunswick Street in Dublin, 
through which he led me on a raw, 
gusty evening some months ago. The 
buildings are old. I forget their 
original purpose, but I rather think 
they were given to the Legion by the 
Free State Government. There was 
one group that housed the men—a 
reading room, a refectory, dormi- 
tories and, of course, the chapel. 
These men were the down-and- 
outers—the derelicts, the alcoholics, 
the utterly needy—and they came and 
went at will. There must have been 
two hundred of them. In the wo- 
men’s hostel there were many more, 


and again the emphasis was on the 
poor and unfortunate. But now that 
the detail of it all has been largely 
washed away, there remains the strong 
and vivid impression of the super- 
natural, the exquisite odor of charity— 
that mood which, by association of 
ideas, recalls the spirit of Lourdes and 
Don Bosco’s shrine at Turin and the 
great citadels of charity and of faith 
that you and I and all the kin of Christ 
and Mary are most at home in. Bear 
in mind that all this work is purely 
volunteer; its support is voluntary, 
though that is another story— since 
one might mention at this time that 
the Legion does not concern itself 
with, indeed it is explicitly excluded 
from, any work that involves fund- 
raising. 

Ineffaceable, however, was the im- 
pression of true charity, of the natural 
fertilized by the supernatural, of that 
higher level of Love in which the 
branch bears the fruit of the true Vine, 
and men are men and their needs minis- 
tered to in the old Christ-like way with 
a minimum of supervision, with that 
casual trust and hospitality that is the 
best and most fruitful approach to hu- 
man nature. 

I shall not dwell on how this thing 
has grown, nor weary you with sta- 
tistics, for statistics, though they be at 
hand and imposing (startling ones in 
this instance), are only by way of con- 
firmation, useful for specific purposes. 
I would prefer to develop our argu- 
ment, relying only on the sheer con- 
viction of the truth, on the power of the 
great idea itself. 

Here, then, are some of the prin- 
ciples that govern and make fruitful 
the Legion. Towering over all else is 
its inspiration in Our Lady, whereby 
it has transformed what was often a 
purely personal devotion unrelated to 
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life into a vital, apostolic force of 
tremendous, far-reaching power. All 
of us are familiar with that strange 
growth, that ripening of Marian 
dogma almost before our eyes which 
has charucterized (surely for some 
great and secret purpose of Provi- 
dence) this age in which we live. 
There was the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception and Lourdes and La 
Sallete, and for a little space the tide 
stood still; and now again here is the 
forward motion—the apparitions at 
Knock and Fatima, the rumored crys- 
tallization of the doctrine of the As- 
sumption and, like a bud opening, the 
great theme of Our Lady’s universal 
mediation with all its myriad applica- 
tions. 


“Spiritus est Qui Vivificat 


Full-charged with this spirit is the 
Legion of Mary—drawing right out of 
the great depths of doctrine the cur- 
rents of its life. Nor is it academic at 
this stage to turn aside to that still 
deeper principle of which this is but 
the illustration—namely, its emphasis 
on the primacy of the spiritual, its 
affirmation all along the line of the 
power of the supernatural. “Spiritus 
est qui vivificat’”’ (it is the Spirit which 
giveth life), and the Legion with all 
its towering mass of activities yet re- 
mains essentially contemplative—or 
rather, its action proceeds the divine 
way, from contemplation to act. 

It aims at creating an elite of men 
and women of prayer, for it realizes, 
possibly more than any other organiza- 
tion in the field of Catholic Action, 
that the one true source of power lies 
in the degree of personal union with 
God, and that the fruit of enduring 
work must proceed from the branch 
close-knit to the Vine. Here again it 
is charged with the deepest vision of 
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the Faith. It is the old Catholic 
pattern of organization coming to life 
again in our day, and I should not 
wonder if long years from now, side by 
side with its missionary activity, men 
will chronicle, as the chief glory of 
the Catholic Church in Ireland in this 
our day, this authentic world move- 
ment which began in an obscure side 
street twenty-five years ago. 

If I were so minded, I could enlarge 
on the phrase of the Pseudo- Dionysius 
so often quoted that “‘the divinest work 
of man is to coéperate with God in the 
salvation of souls.’’ It is the genius 
of the Legion, however, to have grasped 
this thought and to have interpreted it 
in terms of the personal vocation of 
the laity. WhatI meanisthis: it has 
laid hold of and organized the dy- 
namic content of that truth, only 
dimly apprehended for the most part, 
that lay people have a positive mission, 
a specific supernatural orientation, 
towards the salvation of souls. 

Here only the other day we have the 
Holy Father reiterating that truth 
in his Encyclical on the Mystical 
Body. Speaking of the Church, he 
says: “It was possible for Christ 
personally to impart these graces to 
men, but He wished to do so through a 
visible Church that would be formed 
by the union of men, and thus through 
that Church everyman would perform a 
work of collaboration with Him in dis- 
pensing the graces of redemption.”’ 

It is the great grace of the Legion, 
not only to articulate this truth, but 
to cast a bridge over the division be- 
tween theory and act, between doc- 
trine and practice. It reaches into 
the untapped mines of supernatural 
activity—‘‘into the obscure, unknown 
folk who are lost in the flow of every- 
day monotony, to discover in each a 
living face of goodness and of heroism.”’ 
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It not merely gives an ideal; it pro- 
vides an outlet. 

Waste of energy and barren desire 
are the bane of many to-day. 
Religion, lacking the apostolic motif, 
becomes subjective, introverted, coiled 
and cramped inward, absorbed in 
trivial things, running to devotionettes 
and morbid self-scrutinizing. The 
ringing challenge of the Adveniat 
Regnum Tuum passes them by. The 
conquering seed which should reach 
outward is constrained within all too 
narrow limits, and the divine impulses 
and energies designed for the 
Apostolate pulse only feebly. Men 
live by vision, and in the lack of vision 
many fail to achieve full spiritual 
stature and complete supernatural 
manhood. Once again it is the great 
grace of the Legion to provide in this 
century of Catholic Action a practical 
realization of that ideal of the Apostol- 
ate—of coéperation with the divine in 
the salvation of souls, to which the 
very being of the Catholic is ineluc- 
tably committed. 

The Legion of Mary Leavens Parochial 

Life 


Many of us, I rather think, are in 
complete agreement with all the fore- 
going. We may have, however, a cer- 
tain reluctance to do anything about it 
for two reasons—the one general and 
the other particular. In general, we 
prefer to wait until things are in order, 
until the ideal persons present them- 
selves for membership. Already over- 
burdened, we are reluctant to hazard a 
new venture. It is a point of view 
which is understandable. 

On the other hand, do we not also 
realize on reflection that here per- 
haps, in the phrase of Don Bosco, ‘‘the 
good is often the enemy of the less 
good”? The Church, as Christopher 
Dawson aptly reminds us, does not 


wait until she finds a sound foundation 
of natural truth or natural virtue and 
then proceed to cultivate supernatural 
virtue and supernatural truth. Chris- 
tianity has never been more than a 
leaven working in the world. Its 
work is never finished, and in our 
particular case might it not be best to 
assemble the best material at hand— 
to rely on the hidden virtue or, better 
still, on the supernatural impulses in- 
herent in souls—and trust thereafter 
to the formative influences of the 
Legion itself to shape them, perhaps 
and indeed inevitably through trial 
and error, towards the true pattern? 
More apposite, perhaps, is the ob- 
jection that here is one more organiza- 
tion with all its collateral responsibil- 
ity, and drain uponourtime. It would 
be useless to deny this. The Legion 
does impose upon one’s time, but I 
submit that it is time well spent. To 
begin with, the Legion reacts upon the 
other parish groups as a leaven. It is 
intrinsic to its spirit and definitely 
part of its work to build up the other 
organizations. Its very nature is to 
be an elite, a chosen group, a leaven 
actively committed to ministering to 
the general wellbeing of the parish— 
and apart from financial responsibility, 
at least in its Legionary capacity, it is 
useful everywhere. I might add at 
this stage that there is no little security 
in the realization that we have at 
hand a body of trained workers to 
meet the ever-recurring exigencies of 
parish life, small details but trouble- 
some, such as organizing the watchers 
for the Forty Hours, caring for the 
Mission goods, stimulating the Night 
Adoration group when it lags, arrang- 
ing transportation for the Confrater- 
nity, keeping the literature rack in 
order—small matters, if you will, but 
each of them a drain upon our time. 
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Not indeed that the work of the 
Legion should be allowed to degenerate 
into a matter of tidying-up detail. I 
state this aspect simply to emphasize 
alike its flexibility and its all-round 
usefulness. 


How to Establish the Legion in a Parish 


May I add a word of practical con- 
cern, sanctioned by general experi- 
ence, as to how to set about its 
formation? Our suggestion is that 
two things be done in advance: that 
there be thought out the particular 
needs of the individual parish—the 
release-time problem (so urgent of 
late), the catechetical work, the needs 
of the census, the visitation of the 
sick, the approach to the lapsed ones; 
that in the light of these needs one 
weigh and assess those available for 
membership, and that here the daily 
Mass group (or, for instance, the men 
who go on retreat) be conned. The 
choice of Legionnaires, however, should 
be governed not by the consideration 
of piety alone, but also by the stand- 
ard of intelligence and common sense, 
by their general capacity to influence 
others favorably. Nor is it at all be- 
side the point to consider someone 
who himself or herself has at one time 
drifted from the Church and has made 
a sincere conversion, since very often 
these people have a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of the problems 
involved. For these men and women 
will be dealing directly and intimately 
with other men and women, and here 
tact, sympathy, understanding, and 
the manifold grace of personality are 
at a premium. It is understood, of 
course, that the Legionary rule is 
most stringent in the matter of secrecy 
and discretion in all those matters 
that relate to their work with others. 
The choice once made, thereafter the 





procedure is familiar enough: the 
contact with the Archdiocesan Curia 
or Director; (and surely it is not to 
trespass, at this stage, to pay tribute 
to the quiet and unfaltering fidelity 
with which our Director has fostered, 
with the warm approval and the ever- 
generous encouragement of our Arch- 
bishop, all its growth among us;) and 
then the choice of time, the meeting; 
and yet another fountainhead whence 
flow the living waters is unsealed in 
our fair Archdiocese. 

Quite recently, on a memorable and 
happy occasion here in our midst, 
allusion was made to the meeting of 
three streams of tradition, and surely 
it is not straining the metaphor unduly 
if in this great organization one be- 
holds a like parallel. The structure of 
the Legion, its finely wrought prayers, 
its nomenclature, its sense of right 
order, bring us back to the great 
source of Christendom—to Rome. 
Surely, it was a work of extraordinary 
genius to plunge through the tides of 
the centuries to the Mother of ius 
all—“‘to recall on that solitary island, 
never conquered by the imperial 
eagles, the Roman realism, the Ro- 
man order and discipline,’ and to re- 
vive its spirit in this great movement. 
Fittingly, too, it comes to us from an 
old and venerable shrine of the Faith, 
from a matured Catholicity now in its 
full rich flower and instinct with the 
missionary tradition. 

Here in our own eager, generous 
land, the Legion grows organically, 
moving from diocese to diocese and 
gradually, but surely, extending its 
outposts. Surely there is much to 
hope for as these great streams meet 
and enter the rich field of our American 
Catholic life, already so dowered in its 
elite-of vigorous lay folk—so noble in 
its good works, so daring in its vision. 





Sacramental and Sacramentalized Marriage 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


In a sense the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage furnishes something quite unique 
in the sacramental order. In the other 
Sacraments there is no such thing as 
having sacramental graces ex opere 
operato without first having received 
the given Sacrament; but this is not 
only possible, it is actual in the case of 
sacramentalized marriage as opposed 
to sacramental marriage. In other 
words, the Saviour in His divine benign- 
ity provided that not only would 
baptized persons entering marriage 
have the constant help of sacramental 
graces throughout their lives when in 
the state of grace, but also that those 
who were married as unbaptized per- 
sons, or those who were the partners in 
a valid marriage with only one of the 
persons baptized, would have the same 
sacramental graces once both persons 
were baptized. Thus, the persons of a 
sacramentalized marriage have never 
received the Sacrament of Matrimony 
in the strict sense of the term; yet, 
they have the same kind of valid title 
to sacramental graces as those who 
have received in a proper sense of the 
term the Sacrament of Marriage. 


How Can This Be? 


We know from the practice of the 
Church that such is the case; and a 
study of the nature of marriage itself 
will enable us to understand why per- 
sons can enjoy the sacramental graces 
of marriage and yet never have re- 
ceived the Sacrament of Marriage, and 
by the nature of things could not have 
received it because, when the parties to 


a sacramentalized marriage were actu- 
ally married, they were incapable of 
receiving the Sacrament of Marriage, 
since at least one of them was not bap- 
tized, and the Church teaches and al- 
ways has taught that to receive the 
Sacrament of Marriage the contract 
itself must be valid and the two parties 
must be actually baptized. She fur- 
ther teaches that the very act of enter- 
ing into marriage is at the same time 
the act of receiving the Sacrament of 
Marriage, because the mutual consent- 
giving and the mutual consent-receiv- 
ing constitute the contract in fieri; 
and the Sacrament is inseparable from 
that same contract in fieri when there 
is an absence of any and all diriment 
impediments and an equal absence of 
defective consent. In his Encyclical 
on Marriage, Arcanum, Pope Leo XIII 
declares that Christ Himself enriched 
marriage with the dignity of a Sacra- 
ment; and the Sacrament is the very 
contract itself, if validly entered into. 
And Pope Pius IX had already de- 
clared that the Sacrament of Marriage 
is not a separable accessory, consisting 
merely of the nuptial blessing; and 
further the same Pope in the same 
Syllabus declared that between Chris- 
tians there is no contract at all (mean- 
ing no marriage at all) if the Sacra- 
ment is excluded. And the Church in 
her Code lays down in Canon 1012, § 1, 
this proposition: Christ the Lord ele- 
vated to the dignity of a Sacrament the 
matrimonial contract itself between 
baptized persons. Then the second 
clause concludes: “. wherefore, 
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there cannot be a valid matrimonial 
contract without there being by that 
very fact a Sacrament.”’ 

This, of course, makes understand- 
able why two baptized persons validly 
married have at the same time the 
Sacrament of Marriage whether they 
realize it or not, a thing that would hap- 
pen in the case of two validly baptized 
Protestants who did not believe in the 
Sacrament of Marriage and yet did not 
exclude it from their union; also in the 
case of a couple who had been baptized 
in infancy and brought up in infidelity, 
unaware of their Christian baptism. 
Now, the authors take for granted that 
the above Canon of the Code teaches 
that, wherever there is a valid marriage 
between validly baptized persons, there 
is necessarily a Sacrament of Marriage. 
But very many of them do not explain 
in what sense a non-sacramental mar- 
riage can in the course of time become 
sacramental, or rather be sacramental- 
ized. The words, of course, of the 
Canon have to be construed; and 
authors right along have made the dis- 
tinction between the Sacrament of 
Marriage in fiert and the Sacrament of 
Marriage 1m facto. The latter, to be 
sure, is nothing else than the bond of 
union perpetual; and when consum- 
mated, it either is a sacramental union 
or is a sacramentalized union indis- 
soluble by any power on earth. But 
if we depart from theology for a mo- 
ment and go to the public law of the 
Church, we find an explanation that 
seems more tangible to many minds. 


Marriage Is a Society 


The experts in public law begin by 
defining society as a union of persons 
in pursuit of a common end by a com- 
munity of means. Then they forth- 
with begin to divide all societies gen- 
erically into amicable and into juridical 


societies. An amicable society is made 
by the free will of the members, and is 
largely the same as a partnership. 
Free will makes it, and free will can 
unmake it. On the other hand, a 
juridical society is always the creation 
of law, either human or divine; and its 
nature depends on the fiat of the law- 
giver. Individuals can start a busi- 
ness partnership, and by consent they 
can dissolve it. But individuals can- 
not start a corporation; for that they 
must have the intervention of law, and 
the nature of the corporation depends 
on the prescriptions of the same law. 
Now in the temporal order divine we 
have only two forms of juridical 
society: one is imperfect, because not 
self-sufficing in its own order, and this 
is marriage; and the other is perfect 
because self-sufficing in its own order, 
and this is the State or Civil Society. 
Conjugal society, or marriage, is pri- 
vate and most intimate, and in the 
expression of our first father, Adam, 
Eve was the flesh of his flesh and bone 
of his bone, so close is the conjugal 
union. The Church teaches and has 
always taught that the Saviour ele- 
vated marriage from the temporal or 
natural order to the spiritual or sacra- 
mental order and made it into one of 
the seven Sacraments. And this sac- 
ramentalizing of a previous natural 
institution or society gives us an intima- 
tion of the necessary uniqueness of 
marriage. First of all, the parties to 
the marriage are themselves the minis- 
ters of the Sacrament; and this has to 
be, because the consent-giving and the 
consent-receiving create the social or 
conjugal bond, which the Church pro- 
claims is inseparable from the Sacra- 
ment; or in the Christian order, be- 
tween two persons baptized, it is the 
mutual conferring and the mutual 
receiving of the Sacrament of Marriage. 
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To create a new instance of conjugal 
society of a sacramental kind is one 
thing (that is, the act of thus creating) ; 
and the thing thereby created, the 
sacramental conjugal society, is an- 
other thing. The creating act in the 
instance of two baptized persons is the 
sacramental act at the same time; but 
the society created is the result of that 
act, and that continues as something in 
the sacramental order, and therefore 
as a constant title to sacramental 
graces at every turn, both in reference 
to the parties themselves and for each 
party in regard to the children once 
these are born and being reared. In 
other words, the sacramental marriage 
contracted becomes a sacramental way 
of life and has only one parallel; and 
that parallel is the Sacrament of 
Orders. The priests of God, begetting 
par excellence sacramentally daily in 
the Mass the Saviour under the guise of 
death, receive by reason of their ex- 
alted calling constant direct and im- 
mediate helps from God through the 
Sacrament of Orders. And, as in a 
lesser way Christians marrying are 
engaged in the holy task of begetting 
and rearing citizens for the kingdom of 
heaven, the Saviour took mercy on 
nfallen natureand elevated the marriage 
state to a state not unlike the priest- 
hood of Christ, inasmuch as He gave 
it special helps for the fulfillment of its 
tasks—one of which is fidelity to mo- 
ogamous and indissoluble marriage and 
the other is the rearing of citizens celes- 
tial. Now, if it were necessary for 
both parties to be baptized at the time 
of marriage in order to receive the 
sacramental graces of marriage, we 
would have this apparent anomaly in 
the case of those to whom the Gospel 
was first preached by the Apostles (and 
who were already married), and the 
same for all generations since then: 


such married couples would have the 
obligations of Christian marriage with- 
out its sacramental helps. And this 
would seem to argue the incompletion 
of sacramental marriage; for there is 
nothing intrinsically impossible in the 
Lord of the Sacraments making the 
bond of marriage sacramental at the 
moment the two parties to the marriage 
become Christians, because that is just 
what happens as soon as two Christians 
validly marry. Their act of marrying 
is not only the conferring and the re- 
ceiving, respectively, of the Sacrament; 
it is also the creation of the bond of 
marriage, or, to put it into juridical 
language, the formation in number of a 
new conjugal union. Nothing pre- 
vents, then, in the nature of things the 
institution of the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage from being as broad as marriage 
itself. In other words, if two baptized 
persons validly. contract marriage, 
they thereby reciprocally receive the 
Sacrament of Marriage in the act of 
forming between themselves a juridical 
society of divine creation and eleva- 
tion; and that society itself becomes 
an enduring title to sacramental graces 
in every phase of their married life. 
So, what prevents two persons who 
have already been married, and both of 
whom are not baptized, from having 
the bond of natural marriage elevated 
to the bond of sacramental marriage as 
soon as both of them become validly 
baptized. And this is what the Sa- 
viour actually provided for in the insti- 
tution of the Sacrament of Marriage. 
The full phase we can call aptly sacra- 
mental marriage, implying that the 
two persons entering marriage were 
baptized and therefore received and 
conferred the Sacrament of Marriage 
and at the same time constituted by 
that receiving and conferring a sacra- 
mental bond of marriage. The other 
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phase is that of two persons, not both 
baptized, entering upon a non-sacra- 
mental marriage and subsequently be- 
coming both baptized. They cannot 
receive the Sacrament of Marriage, 
since they are already married. But 
they can have and do have the bond 
of conjugal union elevated to a sacra- 
mental status at the moment that finds 
both of them validly baptized (presum- 
ing that their marriage was valid from 
the beginning). This, with equal apt- 
ness, we can call a sacramentalized mar- 
riage—a term I have never seen in any 
textbook, but a term that exactness 
seems to demand. The connotation, 
then, of sacramental marriage would be 
just this and nothing more: the mar- 
riage validly entered into of two bap- 
tized persons; whereas the sacramen- 
talized marriage would be the legitimate 
or the natural marriage made sacra- 
mental as to bond by the baptism sub- 
sequent to the marriage of both par- 
ties, or of the one unbaptized person. 
Now to the actual historic practice of 
the Church. 


It Is Not More Than Three Hundred and 
Fifty Years Old 


Of course, I don’t mean to say that 
the principle did not exist from the 
beginning, because the Church always 
used the Pauline privilege; and it 
allowed its use after the convert from 
paganism had lived with the still 
pagan partner even for some years. 
The principle was that the marriage 
was non-sacramental, and that the 
“privilege of faith’’ remained as long as 
the other person was not baptized. 
The Church also possessed the power 
to dissolve non-consummated marriage 
of a sacramental kind, when there was 
a good reason for so doing; although 
this power seems not to have been 
exercised before the eleventh century; 


for brides left at the altar in the early 
Church, such as in the case of St. 
Alexis, do not seem to have been given 
permission to marry again. However, 
we know by the definition of the Coun- 
cil of Trent that the Church possesses 
this power, and lets it be used auto- 
matically, suppositis supponendis, in 
the case where solemn vows are pro- 
nounced. But how do we know that a 
marriage can be dissolved where one or 
both of the parties were unbaptized at 
the time that it was contracted, and 
where after both became baptized, 
there was no cohabitation? Is this 
capable of direct or indirect proof? 
We know from the practice of the 
Church beginning with the year 1585 
that this can be done. Here is an 
instance. 

Pope Gregory XIII was appealed to 
by the missionaries and bishops of 
South America in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century. This was their 
problem: many slaves who were 
wrenched from their moorings in Africa 
and separated from their married part- 
ners were anxious to become Christians 
and desirous of marrying again. It 
was physically or normally impossible 
to reach the separated partners of these 
catechumens. So, the reigning Pope 
was asked what solution of the prob- 
lem could be given. Pope Gregory 
XIII answered that, if an investiga- 
tion showed the presence in each case 
of a moral or a physical impossibility of 
reaching the separated partner, the 
catechumen might be baptized and 
allowed to marry in the faith, even if 
in the meantime the separated partner 
had been baptized. Pope Benedict 
XIV seemed to think that Pope Greg- 
ory XIII merely presumed that the 
generality of such slaves would not 
have separated partners already bap- 
tized, and, therefore, allowed only the 
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Pauline privilege with a dispensation 
from the interpellations; but Cardinal 
Gasparri contends the language of the 
Bull will not allow any such interpreta- 
tion because these words (idcirco Nos 
attendentes huiusmodi connubia inter 
infideles contracta, vera quidem, non 
tamen adeo rata censeri, ut necessitate 
suadente dissolvi non possint) indicate 
that the marriages contracted in infi- 
delity had become rata but not to such 
an extent (as by consummation) as not 
to be capable of dissolution under the 
stress of necessity. The term ratum is 
never used except of a marriage of two 
baptized persons, as is plain from 
Canon 1015, § 1; and Canon 1118 de- 
clares: Matrimonium validum ratum 
et consummatum nulla humana potes- 
tate nullaque causa, preterquam morte 
dissolvi potest. And Cardinal Gas- 
parri in the second volume of his 
“De Matrimonio” (nn. 1162, 1163, 
1164 and 1169) shows that since the 
time of Pope Gregory XIII the Holy 
See has dissolved marriages contracted 
in infidelity where both parties were 
afterwards baptized but had not lived 
together after baptism. And under 
n. 1169 he says explicitly that, if a mar- 
riage is contracted in infidelity, then 
both parties are converted and bap- 
tized, and after this the marriage is 
made use of, that same marriage can- 
not be dissolved by any power on earth; 
and this is evidently the meaning that 
he gives to Canon 1118, which says 
that a valid marriage ratified and con- 
summated can be dissolved by no hu- 
man power and for no cause, but only 
by death. Hence, we can sum up the 
entire doctrine of the Church by saying 
that neither a sacramental consum- 
mated marriage nor a sacramentalized 
marriage and as such consummated, 
can be dissolved. Here it might be 
interesting to give two forerunners of 


the Helena Case, or the dissolution of a 
natural marriage after the baptism of 
the second person, with the baptism 
following the separation of the parties. 
Cardinal Gasparri gives both cases 
under the numbers already cited. 


Urlaja vs. Lambertini 


One Rita Esther, a Jewess, had mar- 
ried a countryman of hers in Florence 
and lived with him. Some time later 
Rita Esther became a Catholic, and 
after having made the interpellations 
she left Abraham but did not enter into 
a marriage in the faith. Abraham 
thereupon married another Jewess, 
Blanche by name. And in 1716 Abra- 
ham and Blanche wanted to become 
Catholics and live together in marriage. 
Rita Esther on being interrogated said 
that she was willing, and that she 
would not return to Abraham, even if he 
should be baptized. So, the question 
was presented to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council in this form: can 
the Pontiff dispense from a marriage 
contracted in infidelity and consum- 
mated in infidelity, after both of the 
parties have become converts? The 
Consultor, Urlaja, thought the Pontiff 
could; the future Benedict XIV 
thought he couldn’t. The case was 
delayed and no further record is had of 
it; but on January 20, 1728, in the 
Church of St. Mary of the Mountains 
there is found evidence that Abraham 
and his wife Blanche were baptized on 
that date. So, Cardinal Gasparri con- 
cludes that the Roman Pontiff must 
have given a dispensation from the 
marriage of Abraham to Rita Esther. 

Then in the time of Pope Leo XIII 
there is this case in one of the Vicariates 
Apostolic. Two Jews, Isaac and Re- 
becca, had married. Afterwards Isaac 
divorced Rebecca, and thereupon Re- 
becca became a Catholic but remained 
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single. Isaac in the meantime had 
married a Catholic woman and had 
children by her; and these children had 
been brought up as Catholics. Isaac 
wished to become a Catholic and asked 


that he be allowed to contract a valid . 


marriage with his civil wife, Antonia. 
The obstacle to this, of course, was 
Rebecca who had never used the 
Pauline privilege. This case being 
similar to the Florence case of 1727, 
the recommendation was made on 
May 23, 1894, that the Holy Father be 
asked for a dispensation. And it was 
granted. 

The objection can be made here 
that in both of these marriages the dis- 
pensation was given before the bap- 
tism of the second person; and there- 
fore only the natural bond of marriage 
was dissolved, and not the sacramental- 
ized bond of marriage as such not con- 
summated. But this argument will 
not hold because Cardinal Gasparri 
argues that all forms of the privilege of 
faith are included in Canon 1126; and 
that this Canon declares that only at 
the moment of the new marriage in the 
faith is the bond of the prior marriage 
contracted in infidelity dissolved. And 
this Canon comes after the three Con- 
stitutions mentioned of Pope Paul III, 
Pope Pius V and the one already 
alluded to—that of Pope Gregory 
XIII. And we might say the same of 
those marriages under Canon 1127 con- 
strued as presumptively invalid in 
favor of the faith, where the presump- 
tion of nullity happens not to be 
verified before God. In other words, 
every application of the privilege of 
faith is made at the moment of the 
second marriage in the faith. Then 
by legal dispensation the natural, or 
the sacramentalized and non-consum- 
mated, marriage as such is dissolved. 
We have a similar thing happening in 


the case of the ratified non-consum- 
mated marriage dissolved by the tak- 
ing of solemn vows. There is nothing 
in solemn vows of themselves that can 
dissolve such a marriage; but the 
Church can and does grant at the 
moment of the taking of such vows a 
legal dispensation. 


Cardinal Gasparri Anticipated a Recent 
Rescript 


In another issue of this REVIEW we 
have already mentioned a recent re- 
script; but some of our readers may not 
have noticed our mention, and it is 
very cognate to the general subject dis- 
cussed here. In the year 1833, in the 
second volume of his ‘‘De Matrimonio”’ 
(n. 1170), Cardinal Gasparri declares 
he sees no reason why the Holy See 
could not dispense from the natural 
bond of marriage when the marriage 
had been entered into with a dispensa- 
tion of disparity of cult (this is differ- 
ent from the Helena Case where a bap- 
tized non-Catholic since 1918 had mar- 
ried a non-baptized person). He saw 
no intrinsic reason against it any more 
than allowing a convert after living 
with the infidel partner and having 
children by him or her subsequent to 
the baptism; because we still have a 
natural bond of marriage. So, he 
would say in the case of this recent 
rescript that, although the marriage 
was contracted with a disparity of cult 
dispensation, yet the unbaptized per- 
son would still retain the right to the 
privilege of faith, and that he would not 
lose this privilege except by subsequent 
baptism followed by cohabitation. 
In that recent rescript there seems to 
have developed an incompatibility be- 
tween the Catholic and the unbaptized 
person; so, the unbaptized person 
secured a divorce and married a Catho- 
lic civilly. She was willing and anx- 
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ious to become a Catholic in order that 
she might validate this civil marriage 
with the Catholic, and she alleged non- 
consummation of the marriage as a 
cause of dispensation. However, the 
Holy Office did not seem to think that 
this non-consummation dispensation 
should be granted, especially in view of 
the fact that no complaint could be 
made against a dissolution of the 
sacramentalized marriage that was un- 
consummated after its sacramentaliza- 
tion; so it granted a dispensation from 
the previous marriage in favor of the 
faith. Cardinal Gasparri would say 
that this was nothing else than the 
official permission to use the privilege 
of faith by becoming a Catholic and 
marrying a Catholic; and that there- 
fore the first marriage was dissolved 
only at the moment of the marriage in 
the faith, as in all other instances of the 
privilege of faith according to the 
Cardinal. 


The Foregoing Discussion Furnishes 
Arguments against Mixed Marriages 


By mixed marriages we mean the 
marriages of Catholics to non-Catholics 
whether these latter are not baptized at 
all, or are only probably baptized, 
Now, why should any level-headed 
Catholic want to contract an Old 
Testament marriage? Yet, this is 
what he does when he marries an 
unbaptized person. He has a non- 
sacramental marriage, and with it all 
the obligations of monogamy and 
indissolubility. But he has none of the 
graces of the Sacrament; and for that 
reason he is in the position of all old 
Testament people as far as the absence 
of sacramental graces are concerned, 
and at the same time is without the 
permission of divorce such as the Old 
Testament people had on account of 
the hardness of their hearts. As far as 


the Catholic party of such a marriage 
is concerned, where the other person is 
certainly non-baptized, he still has the 
same obligations as if he had a sacra- 
mental and consummated marriage. 
And if the non-Catholic is probably 
baptized (and the probability is insolu- 
ble), the chance still remains that the 
marriage before God is non-sacramen- 
tal; but before the Church it is pre- 
sumptively sacramental. Hence, the 
Catholic has the same obligation as a 
grass widow would have in case the 
non-Catholic leaves—the same as if 
his marriage was certainly sacramental. 


Why Do Our Catholics Go in for Spiritual 
Miscegenation? 


Some years ago I heard the story of a 
Catholic white girl who, while travel- 
ling on a Pacific liner, fell in love with a 
Japanese gentleman of social prestige. 
She even went so far as to visit his 
family and his estates; but she decided 
that the difference of race was enough 
to make the marriage one liable to 
turn out unhappy. So, she broke the 
engagement; and very likely she would 
have come to the same conclusion if 
the gentleman were a Catholic. In 
the immigrant days in one of our large 
cities there was a parish where the 
pastor used to speak of a marriage be- 
tween a boy of Irish descent and a girl 
of German descent as a mixed marriage. 
Perhaps this in an exaggeration; but 
we can easily see that each partner 
would not feel at home with foreign- 
born parents of another nationality. 
But this is an infinitesimal objection 
compared with the difference of race. 
But when children have a native 
mother and a foreign father as far as 
the true faith is concerned, the Catho- 
lic parent really would need to be of 
heroic sanctity to offset the malign 
influence of the unbeliever, whether 
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infidel or post-Christian. Validly bap- 
tized non-Catholics and really believ- 
ing non-Catholics are almost as scarce 
as proverbial hen’s teeth. 


Why Not Bring Good Out of Evil? 


As a result of thoughtless infatua- 
tion or a lack of prenuptial imagina- 
tion, we have as many as one-third of 
our homes in many city parishes with 
a non-Catholic husband or a non- 
Catholic wife. Why should not the 
Catholic partner visualize the hap- 
piness of at least a certainly sacramen- 
tal union with all its heavenly advan- 
tages, by leaving no stone unturned to 
bring about the conversion of the non- 
Catholic partner? I knew a woman 
who abstained from meat on Saturdays 
to make winged her prayers for the 
conversion of the husband. After a 
decade or so she succeeded in bringing 
the husband into the Church. Then, 
when her only son married a non- 
Catholic, she resumed the same prac- 
tice for the conversion of the daughter- 


in-law, and before many years the 
daughter-in-law became a Catholic and 
subsequently gave most solid proofs of 
the depth of her new-found faith. In 
every mixed marriage there is a pros- 
pective convert, and some of our 
young priests have sent out their 
Legionaires of Mary to contact as 
many as possible of the non-Catholic 
partners of Catholic spouses for mem- 
bers of their Inquiry Classes. In 
some of these Inquiry Classes a big 
quota of the converts have been non- 
Catholic partners of mixed marriages, 
either in a strict sense or in a loose sense 
of the term. I wonder how many 
mothers inspire their children at First 
Communion, and thereafter while still 
in their baptismal innocence, to pray 
for the conversion of their non-Catho- 
lic fathers. When this begins to be 
done in real earnest, thousands of 
homes in this country will know the 
meaning of certainly sacramentalized 
marriages. 














Establishing Foundation Stones for the Teacher 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


When Dr. Thomas J. Quigley, 
Superintendent of Catholic schools in 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh, published 
the 1947 revision of his ‘Handbook of 
School Policies and Practices,’’! he 
courteously submitted it to the writer 
for review. A cursory reading of the 
first chapters made it evident that the 
traditional limits of the book review 
could not do justice to a manual of so 
much interest to Catholic teachers 
everywhere, especially in the United 
States. Credit for the compilation is 
given to the board of school supervisors, 
working under the supervision of the 
Superintendent. ‘‘Many heads and 
many hands contributed to the final 
composition of the Handbook,” writes 
Dr. Quigley in his Preface. Teachers, 
principals, and supervisors all played a 
part in the plans, suggestions, and 
actual writing of the manuscript. The 
completed work can well form the basis 
for courses in philosophy of education, 
school administration, supervision, and 
classroom management. The immedi- 
ate purpose is to supply Pittsburgh 
teachers with a body of uniform direc- 
tives for the educational program of the 
diocese, but it is evident that the 
manual supplies an outline of material 
for teacher training. The ‘‘Hand- 
book” is a compilation of Catholic 
philosophy and theology affecting edu- 
cation, of material drawn from the best 
authorities in school administration 
and supervision, of enactments of the 
Diocesan School Board and the State 
Department of Public Instruction, of 
regulations adopted by the Board of 


Supervisors, and, finally, of suggestions 
from the directors of various curricular 
departments and teachers. 


Catholic Philosophy of Education 


Life principles govern the choice of 
experiences for inclusion in the school 
curriculum. It becomes at once evi- 
dent that some statement of the 
authors’ philosophy of education is 
called for. This statement they com- 
press into brief form, but they succeed 
in giving a “composite and under- 
standable picture of our philosophy, of 
the things we believe, in terms of which 
we guide our children.’’ In this clear 
statement there is no attempt to avoid 
indoctrination. In the last analysis, 
indoctrination is but a shibboleth of 
the enemy of dogma. As a matter of 
fact, every agency of education indoc- 
trinates in achieving its purpose in the 
education of the child. The press and 
the movies indoctrinate; so also do the 
State and the Church, and even parents 
themselves. Let it be boldly stated 
that there are certain areas in which 
indoctrination is needed for the very 
security of the child and of the State. 
Even the effort to counteract the unde- 
sirable indoctrination of other agencies, 
is itself indoctrination. 

The child needs guidance. He 
should have freedom, of course, but 
within the controlled environment of 
experiences that his teachers select for 
his guidance. As he matures, he needs 
guidance less and becomes better able 
to make his own decisions and control 
his own conduct; but at the beginning 
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some indoctrination and some regimen- 
tation are necessary. Even the adult 
never achieves complete immunity 
from guidance and control; a political 
election and a police force are examples 
in point. 

Theology and philosophy are perfect 
sciences. Theology bases the study of 
God on truth divinely revealed; the 
second perfect science, philosophy, is 
“a perfect science of all things through 
their ultimate reasons, based on prin- 
ciples known by reason alone.” It 
seeks to know why things are so, and is 
principally concerned with reality and 
with learning the ultimate and final 
causes of reality. It becomes the norm 
for living and appraising everything 
that is a part of life, or, more con- 
cretely, it sets up norms for evaluating 
life. True it is, there are different 
evaluations of life; each is based on the 
truths recognized and accepted by the 
individual. The Catholic recognizes 
and accepts truths that are not com- 
monly recognized and accepted. Con- 
sequently, his philosophy of life, his 
appraisal of life, his world-outlook dif- 
fers from that of the person who does 
not believe as he believes. He can 
never divorce the truths of philosophy 
from the truths of theology. His view 
of life and the world is founded on 
truths of both natural and super- 
natural origin. Catholic education is 
nothing more than Catholic thought 
applied to the field of education; it 
can never rest content with the merely 
natural, for it scrutinizes the world 
from the viewpoint of all truths 
naturally known or supernaturally 
revealed. 


St. Thomas Aquinas on the Catholic 
World-Outlook 


St. Thomas Aquinas gives us the 
finest expression of the Catholic world- 


outlook. His Samma Theologica is 
more than theology; it is the summary 
of all his work in philosophy, theology, 
and the physical sciences; it gives us 
the complete picture of Catholic 
thought. He proceeds from a clear 
exposition of the existence of God and 
His nature to a consideration of the 
problem of creation, culminating in the 
creation of man, and concludes the 
first part of his great work with a com- 
plete treatise on the nature of man. 
We learn of man’s unique nature, of his 
eternal destiny, of his natural abilities. 
St. Thomas makes it clear that man is 
destined to return to God, that his per- 
fect beatitude is to be achieved through 
union with God Himself. The attain- 
ing of the aim set for him by God is 
man’s chief work. It is a work be- 
yond his natural powers, but God gives 
him the external and the internal assist- 
ance that are necessary to achieve his 
end. The final part of the Summa 
treats of the Redeemer, the focal point 
of the Catholic philosophy of life. ‘“‘It 
is Christ, the Supreme Law-Giver, and 
Christ, the Supreme Font of Grace, 
through Whom and in Whom man is to 
gain his End.’ These principles 
underlie the Catholic philosophy of life; 
they must serve as the basis for Catho- 
lic education. 

This philosophy of supernaturalism 
differs radically from all other philoso- 
phies that tell us of the origin, nature, 
worth, and destiny of man. Catholic 
thought attaches paramount signifi- 
cance to the individual. Each person 
comes from God and is destined to go 
back to Him. Obviously, the State, 
even the Church, becomes secondary; 
they are only servants of the indi- 
vidual. Man is endowed with certain 
capacities or powers that need to be 
developed for the good of the individual 
and for the good of the social order of 
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which he isa member. His mind must 
be shown its object and assisted in 
knowing it; the will must be strength- 
ened and motivated to ultimately seek 
the complete good; the body must be 
made adept at serving God. This is 
the work of education. 

Man suffers from the effects of 
original sin. The effects of this sin re- 
main ever with mankind. His nature 
is withered and wounded; there is ever 
possible a change for the worse. 
Misdirection can lead him away from 
God as his final end. From early 
childhood the disorderly tendencies 
consequent upon original sin must be 
corrected, and the will and the intel- 
lect must be nurtured by divine grace. 
Man must develop his abilities in the 
direction of God; he must be helped 
in that development. This is Catholic 
education. Without this careful super- 
natural training there can be no com- 
plete education. To exclude the super- 
natural from education and rely com- 
pletely on the natural, declares Pius 
XI, is an error. Any method that 
denies or ignores the fact of original sin, 
and relies on the unaided powers of 
human nature, is unsound. 


Learning as a Series of Changes 


Dr. Quigley then defines learning as 
a series of changes which take place in 
the individual, and by which he g-adu- 
ally approaches or departs from his 
true end. The perfecting of man’s 
potentialities, the attaining of his true 
end, in a word, his God-ward growth, 
is the responsibility of education. 
Catholic education accepts this re- 
sponsibility. We now quote the sig- 
nificant conclusions that the ‘‘Hand- 
book”’ (I, 5) draws from the premises: 

(1) Education is a means, not an 


end. It has one purpose, and 
that is to bring man to his God. 


(2) Education must be complete. 
It is the entire man that is 
destined to join his God, not 
his soul alone, and certainly 
not his body alone. Hence, 
education must seek to change 
or develop the entire man. 


(3) It is all too evident that of man’s 
various abilities and needs some 
have precedence over others. 
Hence, education, while seeking 
to develop all harmoniously, 
must nevertheless be hierarch- 
ized. 


(4) Catholic education, as a means, 
must ever be guided by the 
fundamental principles of Cath- 
olic thought. Hence, its ends 
are identical with the ends of 
Catholic philosophy: union 
with God, imperfectly in this 
life, and perfectly in the next. 

These conclusions lead us to accept the 
definition of Catholic education that 
the ‘‘Handbook’”’ now presents: guid- 
ance in the harmonious, complete, 
hierarchized, and controlled develop- 
ment of the individual towards union 
with God, imperfectly in this life 
through Christian living, and perfectly 
in the next life through the Beatific 
Vision. 


Pope Pius XI on Fatal Modern Methods 


In his Encyclical on the Christian 
Education of Youth, Pope Pius XI calls 
our attention sharply to fatal modern 
methods that aim at emancipating the 
child by freeing him from God’s Law. 
“Such false freedom,’ writes Father 
Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., in his simplified 
edition of the Encyclical (The Paulist 
Press, 1944), “‘spells slavery to pride 
and unrestrained passion. Fatal, too, 
is the attitude of those educators who 
are striving to find a universal moral 
code to replace the God-given code of 
right and wrong stamped on every 
human heart, and proclaimed by Christ 
in reaffirming the Ten Command- 
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ments.” Dr. Quigley directs the atten- 
tion of Christian teachers to the fact 
that Supernaturalism is not the only 
philosophy of life, or of education. 
Naturalism, Statism, and Humanism 
are philosophies that differ radically 
from Supernaturalism; all are at least 
indifferent towards the supernatural. 
A study of these false philosophies will 
bring the Christian teacher to a deeper 
appreciation of the soundness and 
integrity of Catholic thought in this 
field. 


Educator Needs Clear Picture of Nature 
of Educand 


“Before the Catholic educator begins 
the tremendous task of developing the 
educand,” we read in the Pittsburgh 
“Handbook,” ‘‘a clear and detailed 
picture of his nature must be grasped. 
This nature, according to the Super- 
naturalist, is (1) dependent, (2) intel- 
lectual, (3) volitional, (4) physical, 
(5) emotional, (6) social, and (7) fallen. 
All these aspects are significant. A 
philosophy which neglects any of them 
gives a distorted picture of human 
nature on which a sound educational 
system cannot be built. Furthermore, 
the educator must realize that the 
whole man must be developed as a 
unit. To ignore any part of his nature 
is dangerous and unjust.”’ 

Man is a religious being. Religion 
is the free achnowledgment of man’s 
dependence on a Supreme Being. 
Reason and Revelation both demand 
the acknowledgment of the existence of 
God, of His supreme dominion over all 
things, and of man’s total dependence 
upon Him. This is not mere specula- 
tion, but cold fact. We cannot put 
God out of His world nor out of the life 
of man. This acknowledgment must 
affect every facet of human behavior. 
An educational system that ignores 


God and man’s essential relation to 
Him, cannot be a safe guide to man. 
The underlying philosophy of life of 
such a system is not worthy of man’s 
acceptance. Education must seek to 
develop man’s religious nature pre- 
cisely because man is a religious being. 
The duties we owe our Creator take 
precedence of all other duties. Moral 
training must, therefore, accord the 
first place to religion, that is, to the 
knowledge of God and His law, and 
must cultivate a spirit of obedience to 
Hiscommands. The performance, sin- 
cere and complete, of religious duties 
ensures the fulfillment of other obliga- 
tions. The good Christian is the good 
citizen. Education does not afford the 
best training for citizenship unless it 
unites intellectual, moral, and religious 
elements. 


Dual Nature of Man 


Man is an intelligent being. He is 
neither all body nor all spirit; he is 
both matter and spirit, both body and 
soul, but substantially one. The two 
incomplete principles of this dualism 
constitute one substantial nature. 
From the intellective soul there flows, 
first of all, the intellect with a power of 
knowing peculiar to man, a power that 
makes him a rational animal. The 
exercise of this power, though depend- 
ent upon the senses, is far superior to 
mere sensitive cognition. Man, the 
rational animal, can grasp the essences 
of things, can perceive the relationship 
between things, as between cause and 
effect, can judge and reason. That 
general power of the soul by which man 
does these things, or performs these 
functions, is his intellect. 

The proper object of the intellect is 
truth. It must seek the truth if its 
destiny, as well as the destiny of the 
whole being, is to be realized. It is 
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necessary to go deeply into this matter 
of the intellectual processes, if we would 
set up a system of education in accord 
with the nature of the child. The 
drive for truth must be satisfied. It is 
not enough to offer the intellect only 
partial truth; its yearnings will never 
cease until it has been directed towards 
total truth. 


True Function of Teacher 


The function of the teacher is now 
clear. ‘“The teacher,’’ declares Arch- 
bishop Ireland, ‘‘opens the mind of his 
pupils to truth; enkindles in it the 
passion for truth; and as truth takes 
possession of it, glowing with life and 
light and power, he beholds how it 
takes upon itself the beauty and bril- 
liancy of the Divine, and rises by its 
own impulse towards the throne of the 
Infinite, which is the ultimate source 
whence all truth proceeds and the final 
goal where, alone, the mind and heart 
of man can find rest and satisfaction. 
Truth is reality; and every reality is 
Divine, for there is no Reality except 
God’s essence and the things that God’s 
power has called into being and sus- 
tains in existence. Wherever, then, 
there is reality, wherever there is truth, 
thither bid the mind of the child turn. 
Teach it the things of earth and the 
things of the skies, the things of its 
personal life and the things of the col- 
lective life of humanity of which it 
forms part. Hold back no knowledge 
that the mind of your pupil is compe- 
tent to grasp; above all, do not hold 
back from it the knowledge of Him who 
is the plenitude of truth. How incom- 
plete, how insufficient, is the knowledge 
of the creature without that of the 
Creator, of the finite without that of 
the Infinite! Why content the eye 
with the mere ray of light, instead of 
bidding it contemplate the planet that 


is a source of light? Why confine the 
mind to the transient and the acciden- 
tal, instead of leading it to the per- 
manent and the eternal? Since the 
soul is to become, through the posses- 
sion of truth, the image and likeness of 
God, why not show to it God, that it 
may directly draw in itself the light 
and beauty of His countenance and the 
power of His infinite and eternal 
being ?”’ 


Man as Volitional Being 


Man is a volitional being. Dr. 
Quigley now calls to our attention the 
fact that the intellective soul is the 
principle of man’s will as well as his 
intellect. The proper object of the 
will, of man’s volitional powers, is the 
known good. What the intellect judges 
as good, the will naturally embraces. 
It cannot and will not seek evil as such, 
although it does embrace evil which 
the intellect judges as good for the sub- 
ject here and now. It is possible for 
the will to abuse the high gift of free- 
dom with which it is crowned, and to 
choose the shadow instead of the 
reality. There are philosophers, false 
philosophers, who imply that man 
cannot know right from wrong, and 
that even if he could, he would never- 
theless be unable to follow a chosen 
pattern of action. Supernaturalism, 
the ‘“Handbook”’ reminds us, posits in 
man both the ability to know right and 
wrong and the power to choose the 
right and reject the wrong. Truth, 
clearly seen and apprehended, has in- 
deed power to draw the will to itself; 
but as the will is free, it may spurn the 
charms of truth and turn backwards 
towards error and deformity. The will 
may even cloud the mind, hide truth 
from its gaze, and bring it to believe 
that the false is the true, and the evil is 
the good. The will can be wayward, 
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and to make it wayward pride and 
passion are ceaselessly at work. 

Those actions and only those which 
are the fruit of both intellectual and 
volitional initiative are known as 
human acts, and human acts alone 
bring man to his final end. There is 
no necessity to act in either power of 
the soul, but a pattern of action can and 
will be established in both. Constant 
repetition establishes these patterns of 
action, or habits. True education 
must establish the habits that will 
assure the subject of fulfilling his 
destiny; the acquired habits of the 
individual determine his ultimate 
worth. If he acts towards the true and 
the good, towards God, his education 
has succeeded; if not, his education has 
failed him. The very life of the soul of 
man consists of intelligence and will; 
the more of life the soul has, the more 
God like it is. God is supreme intel- 
ligence and supreme will; He grasps in 
their entirety truth and goodness; the 
more of truth and of goodness the soul 
in turn absorbs, the nearer it is to God, 
the more closely does it reflect the 
image of God. 


Religion as Governing Influence 


Does it not follow that the Christian 


teacher, while holding back no knowl- 
edge that the mind of his pupil is com- 
petent to grasp, must hold constantly 
before that pupil’s eyes the mirror of 
goodness, that his thoughts, his affec- 
tions and his acts may be modelled 
upon the divine ideal? Religion 
teaches the meaning of righteousness 
and the supreme reasons inducing us to 
tread its ways. ‘‘Let religion so dom- 
inate the classroom,” writes Arch- 
biship Ireland, ‘‘that its precepts and 
practices shall permeate the souls of 
the children, even as the air they 
breathe permeates their bodies, and 
become in them very nature, throbbing 
with every throb of their hearts, think- 
ing with every thought of their minds. 
Only religion ingrained into their very 
being will enable them to hold them- 
selves through life firm in the path of 
duty, however fierce the storms they 
may encounter.” 

We have treated of but three of the 
seven aspects of human nature of which 
the “‘Handbook”’ speaks. At another 
time we shall attempt to complete the 
picture. 

1 Handbook of School Policies and Practices 
of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Prepared by the Board of School Supervisors, 
under the supervision of Reverend Thomas J. 


Quigley, M.A., Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Schools (revised edition, 1947). 











The Cenacle 


By Ernest GraF, O.S.B. 


IV. St. John the Divine 


After the glorious Prince and Leader 
of the Apostles, St. John is surely the 
most interesting figure in the Cenacle. 
He was probably also the youngest 
member of that august assembly. I 
imagine St. John must have been a 
universal favorite, even as he had been 
the object of a special affection by that 
Heart which is aflame with love for all 
men. In the very last moments of His 
mortal life Jesus had given to John a 
supreme token of love and esteem, 
when He entrusted His own beloved 
Mother to his care and filial solicitude. 
We need have no fear that the holy 
personages in the Cenacle entertained 
the slightest feeling of jealousy 
of John. There is not the faintest 
hint of such a thing in the Gospel, 
though all were aware of the Master’s 
predilection. One imagines St. John’s 
character to have reflected the happy, 
sunny nature of the country in which 
he was born and grew up. He was a 
Galilean like the rest, with the excep- 
tion of Judas. 


Galilee and Its Lake 


Even to-day, after so many cen- 
turies of misrule, wars and revolu- 
tions, Galilee is the fairest of the three 
provinces into which Palestine is 
divided. Its very name sounds like mu- 
sic in the Christian ear. It was there 
against the background of Carmel, 
Gelboe, Tabor, that Jesus grew up in 


the little white city whose very name 
hints at its charm—for Nazareth signi- 
fies “‘Flower.’’ But the jewel of Galilee 
is its lovely lake. It is impossible to 
put into words the thrill of one’s first 
glimpse of that blue expanse of water 
from the surrounding heights, or from 
the towers of the magnificent white 
marble basilica on Mount Tabor. 
The lake may be compared to a jewel 
in a setting of purple hills. It is 
wreathed with evergreen bushes and 
shrubs—oleander bushes which, at the 
end of spring, burst into a mass of red 
and white blossoms. In the days of 
Christ, the lake was enlivened by hun- 
dreds of white sails. Pleasant little 
towns, and the villas of wealthy Jews 
and Romans, mirrored themselves in its 
clear water. To-day a solemn silence 
prevails, a stillness enhanced, rather 
than broken, by the sighing of the 
breeze, the swish of birds on the wing, 
the rustling of the reeds. And all the 
while the nerves of the deeply moved 
pilgrim are soothed by the soft organ 
music of the waves as they break—one 
might almost say, with something like 
reverence—on the gently shelving 
beach, as if afraid to obliterate the 
lingering footprints of their Creator 
who so often stood or walked on this 
hallowed shore. To stand on that 
shore—or, better still, to row out on 
that shining lake—is like being in a 
vast sanctuary, a shrine fragrant even 
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now, after two thousand years, with 
the presence of a gracious Figure which 
once lived, spoke, and prayed amid 
this entrancing scenery. 

On the shores of the lake, far from 
the noise, the greed, and the ambitions 
of the great city in Judea, there lived a 
sturdy, deeply religious race of men 
whose modest livelihood was amply 
provided by the Lake and the fields 
and vineyards that slope down to the 
water’sedge. Here Jesus found peace; 
here He spoke His wonderful parables, 
multiplied His miracles of pity and 
compassion. Here, at Capharnaum, 
He found another home in the house of 
Peter who, with his brother, had left 
his native Bethsaida, a place whose 
very name—‘‘House of Fishes’’—sug- 
gests the chief occupation of the dwel- 
lers in this valley. 


The Calling of John 


In one of the villages along the lake, 
one Zebedee and his wife Salome 
lived their quiet, laborious, God-fear- 
ing lives. They had two sons, James 
and John. They may have had 
daughters, but in keeping with Oriental 
custom these are not mentioned. 
Zebedee appears to have been fairly 
well off, for he employed hired labor 
(Mark, i. 20). Salome was one of 
those faithful, devoted women who 
accompanied Jesus and “ministered to 
Him of their substance’’ (Luke, viii. 3). 
This almost suggests that the elder 
Zebedee may have died soon after the 
call by Jesus of his two sons—though 
not all the women mentioned by Luke 
need necessarily have been continu- 
ously in the entourage of Jesus. 

It is a fair thing to judge the parents 
by their children. Hence we conclude 
that the home of the Zebedees must 
have breathed an atmosphere of purity, 
innocence and piety. As a matter of 


fact, country people are by nature 
more religious than city-dwellers: 
a baie le extrema per illos 
Justitia excedens terris vestigia 
fecit 
_ (Virgil, Georg., IT.) 

And it is notorious that those whose 
work is on the sea are rarely without a 
strong sense of God. So, it is not 
difficult to imagine what St. John was 
like at the time of his first meeting 
with our Lord. To begin with, from 
its very beginning Christian tradition 
has never wavered in asserting that he 
was unmarried. Our Lord’s predilec- 
tion for him has always been explained 
by the fact that John led a life of 
virginal chastity. This alone shows 
the strength and depth of his spiritual 
life and the lofty aims he had set him- 
self, for the Jews of old had no special 
regard for virginity and only a very 
few chosen souls embraced a life of 
consecrated celibacy—as, for instance, 
the prophet Jeremias and, supremely, 
the blessed Mother of God and St. 
Joseph. 


John’s Education and Training 


In addition to piety, John, like the 
rest of the disciples, had evidently had 
the education of a Jew of his class. 
The Zebedees were not poor fisher folk, 
working for a third party. They were 
the owners of several fishing boats, and 
though they took a personal share in 
the daily, or rather the nightly, toil, 
they were in a position to hire labor 
and, as has been said already, manual 
labor was held in high regard by the 
Jews. Like the other New Testament 
writers, John wrote in Greek. There 
is no need to postulate a miracle for his 
knowledge of that language: he had 
excellent opportunities for acquiring it. 
Greek was spoken all around him. It 
is true that his Greek betrays Hebrew 
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modes of thought, but it is neverthe- 
less admirably in keeping with the 
incomparable story he has to tell. As 
a matter of fact, the events he recounts 
are so wonderful in themselves, and 
the discourses of Our Lord which he 
reports—only summarily, alas—are so 
sublime in their divine simplicity, that 
they need no literary artifice to en- 
hance their significance or to increase 
their charm. 

Like Peter and Andrew and his own 
elder brother, James, John was a dis- 
ciple of the Baptist; that is, he was one 
of a select band of men who had 
attached themselves to the Forerun- 
ner, and had put themselves under his 
spiritual guidance. If I may describe 
the relation between disciples and 
master in modern speech, I would say 
that the Baptist was what we would 
call “‘the spiritual director’ of this 
élite. One thing seems certain, one 
could not very well be a disciple of the 
Baptist unless one complied with the 
demands of this austere, exacting mis- 
sion preacher. As we have seen al- 
ready, John, like the Baptist, professed 
perpetual celibacy. Under the stern 
but inspiring guidance of the son of 
Zachary, the future Apostle acquired 
that spirit of unworidliness and detach- 
ment which made it easy for him to 
leave all things at Christ’s bidding. 
But it was in the intimacy of daily and 
almost hourly contact with the Word 
of Life that John reached spiritual 
maturity. It was during those years 
that he gained that unique knowledge 
of the Word of God of which he has 
written in terms that thrill our souls 
morning after morning as we utter 
them at the end of Mass: In principio 
erat Verbum, et Verbum erat apud Deum, 
et Deus erat Verbum. 


Another most important factor in the 
development of St. John’s spiritual life 
was the privilege he enjoyed of shelter- 
ing, perhaps for many years, her who 
more than any other human being 
understood the full glory and signifi- 
cance of the Incarnation. From Our 
Lady John must have learned immeas- 
urably, both by word of mouth as well 
as by that strange gift of intuition 
which enables kindred spirits to divine 
each other’s innermost thoughts. This 
was well understood by the Anglican 
Westcott, a sincere and fervent student 
of the Scriptures, who says that ‘‘in his 
familiar intercourse with Christ’s 
Mother John gained a fuller knowledge 
of the revelation of the Son of God, and 
was able to bring into complete har- 
mony the works which he had seen and 
the words which he had heard.’’ St. 
John might surely have given us many 
a detail about the birth and infancy of 
Jesus and His hidden life at Nazareth, 
for it is difficult to believe that that 
period of the life of God Incarnate 
never formed a topic of conversation 
between Mary and John. But John’s 
purpose in writing was to establish the 
divinity of the man Jesus. He prefers 
to write that which he has himself seen 
and heard: ‘‘That ... which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have 
handled, of the word of life ... we 
declare unto you” (I John, i. 1,3). In 
the words of the scholar referred to 
above: ‘The central characteristic of 
St. John’s nature is intensity—inten- 
sity of thought, word, insight, life. 
For him the eternal is already.... He 
sees the past and the future gathered 
up in the manifestation of the Son of 
God. This was the one fact in which 
the hope of the world lay. Of this he 
had himself been assured by evidence 
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of sense and thought.... He had no 
labored process to go through: he saw. 
He had no constructive proof to de- 
velop: he bore witness. His source of 
knowledge was direct, and his mode of 
bringing conviction was to affirm” 
(Bishop Westcott, ‘‘St. John’’). 


First Meeting with Jesus 


Such was the young man Jesus met 
on the banks of the Jordan, in the first 
weeks of the first year of His public 
life. John and Andrew were standing 
together, close to the Baptist, as Jesus 
came along or rather went by. The 
Baptist, seeing Him, said, half to him- 
self, yet so as to be heard: ‘‘Ecce Agnus 
Dei!”” The two young men were 
struck by so extraordinary a reflection, 
and, no doubt, they were also impressed 
and strangely stirred by this, their 
first glimpse of Jesus. Leaving John, 
they followed Our Lord, who acted as 
if He meant to go farther—as He did 
with the two wayfarers on the road to 
Emmaus. 

Jesus knew very well that He was 
being followed. Do not even we some- 
times feel, in an uncanny way, that 
someone follows us, or is looking for us? 
Jesus stopped, turned round and 
asked: ‘‘What seek you?” He knew 
perfectly well that they wished to 
have speech with Him, but He wanted 
them to say it in their own words. 
“‘Rabbi,” they said, “‘where dwellest 
thou?” They may have been taken 
aback when Jesus spoke to them. 
Their answer seems to betray some 
embarrassment. They did not so 
much want to know where He lodged 
as to converse with Him. Our Lord’s 
invitation was the answer to their 
unspoken request: ‘‘Come and see!” 

We do not know to what kind of 
dwelling Jesus conducted the young 
men. It may have been a friend’s 


house, or perhaps no more than a tem- 
porary shelter, a booth made of four 
stakes driven into the ground, with a 
roof of branches and grass, such as one 
may see all over Palestine in the spring 
and summer. Such a shelter provides 
adequate protection from the fierce 
heat of the day and the heavy dew of 
the night. The Gospel says that ‘‘they 
stayed with Him that day.” It re- 
quires little imagination to make any- 
one understand that they must have 
stayed the whole night, for by now the 
day was probably far spent and the 
interview appears to have been a pro- 
tracted one. In Palestine night falls 
quickly once the sun has gone down. 
St. Augustine, in his wonderful com- 
mentaries on St. John’s Gospel, ex- 
tracts of which are heard on the last 
three days of Holy Week in the second 
nocturn of Tenebrz, takes it for 
granted that they spent the night with 
Jesus. He writes: “‘What a blessed 
day they spent! What a blessed night! 
Who will tell us what these men heard 
from the Lord?” And he concludes: 
“Let us, too, build in our hearts, and 
rear a dwelling to which He (Jesus) 
may come, to teach us and to converse 
with us” (Tract., vii, 9). 

Such was St. John’s first contact 
with Jesus. Thus began a unique 
friendship which no cloud of disagree- 
ment was ever to obscure. Though 
St. John does not say in so many words 
that he himself was Andrew’s com- 
panion, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that he was that “other dis- 
ciple.” This is his usual expression 
when he speaks of himself, as for in- 
stance in chapter xx, where he de- 
scribes his race with Peter to the 
Sepulchre. Not once does he use the 
first personal pronoun; he describes 
himself as ‘‘the other disciple, whom 
Jesus loves,” and ‘‘that other disciple.” 
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Composition of the Fourth Gospel 


St. John was destined to outlive all 
the Apostles. His own brother had 
early sealed his loyalty to Jesus with 
his blood, shed by Herod. James was 
thus the first Martyr of the Apostolic 
College. James, the brother of the 
Lord, was cast down headlong from 
the pinnacle of the temple; Peter was 
crucified in far-away Rome, head 
downward at this own request, so that, 
as St. Leo the Great puts it, he might 
walk up to heaven; Andrew died in 
like manner in Greece. All the other 
Apostles were dead, and John alone 
remained, the object of the love and 
reverence of the Infant Church. What 
memories the holy old man could feed 
upon! But how lonely he must have 
felt, and how keenly he must have 
yearned to join his Divine Friend 
beyond the shadows of this world! In 
his venerable old age, John was the 
Church’s last living link with Jesus. 
He accordingly embodied a whole 
tradition and enjoyed a prestige with- 
out parallel. Small wonder, then, that 
the friends and admirers of the aged 
Apostle should have pressed him to 
leave some record of his ‘unparalleled 
experiences. We do not know in what 
year John went to Ephesus, but that 
he did go to that city and that he died 
there is an established tradition. 
When we hear the voice of the son of 
Zebedee, we hear the voice of one of 
the most privileged of mortals. It is 
most unlikely that he himself set pen to 
paper. In keeping with the practice 
of the ancients, he no doubt dictated to 
an amanuensis. The immediate oc- 
casion for his writing the Fourth Gos- 
pel was the rise, at that early date, of 
certain heretics who denied the eternal 
preéxistence, hence the divinity, of 
Christ. St. Jerome informs us, no 
doubt on the basis of an ancient tradi- 


tion which he regarded as solid enough, 
that when his disciples pressed him to 
write, St. John asked that they should 
all fast and pray for some days. At 
the end of this preparation which, by 
the way, throws an admirable light on 
the strong, virile spirituality of the 
early Church, the Evangelist, under 
a supernatural impulse—revelatione 
saturatus, as St. Jerome puts it—dic- 
tated the inspired opening to his 
wonderful book: In principio erat 
Verbum. There are some who regard 
the first eighteen verses of the Fourth 
Gospel as a kind of preface to the book. 
Actually, they are an organic part of 
the whole. They constitute the leitmo- 
tis, so to speak, of a work every chap- 
ter of which is but the development and 
substantiation of the magnificent claims 
made for the Eternal Word. In these 
opening verses, written towards the 
close of an exceptionally long life, John 
refers wistfully to the days of long ago 
and allows himself the joy of living 
once again in spirit the unique experi- 
ences that had been his and his fellow- 
Apostles: “‘We have seen [the Greek 
words mean much more than mere 
sight,—they signify: We have seen, we 
have contemplated at leisure,] His 
glory, the glory, or greatness that 
befits the only-begotten Son of such a 
Father.”’ 


How John Acquired 
His Sublime Knowledge 

But let us return to the Cenacle. 
The strange thing about these men is 
that, though they know that their 
Master will not. again come into the 
room unannounced through unopened 
doors, their spirits are not crushed. 
On the contrary, an unearthly cheerful- 
ness fills and thrills their souls. At 
last their love for Jesus is cleansed 
from the dross of self-love; they love 
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Him for His own sake, and hence they 
rejoice in His triumph and are glad to 
view Him as resting at the right hand 
of the Father. They also know that, 
though their senses no longer preceive 
His presence, the Master is not far, but 
near, even as He had promised at the 
last, on the sunlit summit of the Mount 
of Olives. And they know that some- 
thing very great is about to take place, 
that before many days they will receive 
that further proof of the graciousness 
and tender love of their Master, which 
He had repeatedly promised in the 
course of their last evening with Him in 
this very house. It was on that unfor- 
gettable night that John rested his 
head on the Master’s breast. The 
gesture had been deliberate. No one, 
least of all John, would have taken an 
undue liberty with a man like Jesus. 
Lowly and meek as He was, there must 
have been about Jesus a quiet dignity, 
a majesty, that inspired reverence and 
a sense of awe. But Jesus had deliber- 
ately taken His place at table between 
Peter and John, and John had the place 
of honor at his Master’s side. 

“Blessed are the clean of heart,” 
Jesus said, ‘for they shall see God.” 
They are likewise specially sensitive to 
every divine influence and responsive 
to every supernatural inspiration. 
John’s action was not casual; it was a 
deliberate expression of his love, and of 
an assured feeling that he was loved by 
his Divine Friend. It was in that 
intimate contact with Jesus that, ac- 
cording to St. Augustine, John drank 
that sublime knowledge and love of 
Christ which he was eventually to pour 
out in the inspired pages of his Gospel. 
As he rested his head on the breast of 
Jesus, John was close to the undying 
furnace of love. There did he listen 
to the beating of the Divine Heart, and 
surely, even as the lilt of a song, some 


striking tune, some special antiphon of 
the Liturgy, haunts our memory, so 
that we keep hummingit unconsciously, 
so must St. John have had in his ears 
ever after the rhythmic throb of those 
divine heart-beats. 


John the Model of Contemplation and 
Prayer 


St. John was an Apostle, a preacher, 
a herald of the Glad Tidings, in a word, 
a man of action. Yet, St. Augustine 
speaks of him as a contemplative and 
the model and pattern of the life of 
contemplation and prayer in the 
Church. Asa matter of fact, if rightly 
understood, action and contemplation 
are not mutually exclusive; on the con- 
trary, they are mutually inclusive. 
The one needs the other. Action alone 
is barren; it must be sustained by, or 
rather it must spring from, contempla- 
tion: contemplata aliis tradere. St. 
Augustine has some admirable observa- 
tions on this theme in his commentary 
on the last chapter of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, when he comes to the place where 
Our Lord answers Peter’s inquiry as to 
the future destiny of St. John. The 
great Doctor sees in St. Peter a type of 
our life in the world; St. John he re- 
gards as a type of eternal life: 


“There are two states of life, 
preached and commanded to us from 
heaven, that are known to the 
Church, whereof the one is in faith, 
the other in vision; the one in the 
temporal sojourn in a foreign land, 
the other in the eternity of the 
heavenly abode; the one in labor, 
the other in repose; the one in the 
way, the other in our true country; 
the one in active work, the other 
enjoying the reward of contem- 
plation; the one declines from evil 
and makes for good; the other has 
no evil from which to decline, but 
has a great good to enjoy; the one 
contends with a foe, the other 
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reigns where there is no foe; the one 
is courageous amid adversities, the 
other experiences no misfortune; 
the one bridles the carnal lusts, 
the other is plunged in spiritual 
delights; . . . the one is scourged 
with evils that it may not be elated 
with good things, the other is free 
from all evil by such a fullness of 
grace that, without temptation to 
pride, it may cleave to that which 
is supremely good; .. . the one is 


good, but as yet miserable; the other 
is better and blissful. This one 
was signified by the Apostle Peter, 
the other by John. 

“The whole of the one is spent 
here till the end of this world and 
there finds its termination; the other 
is deferred for its completion till 
after the end of the world, but has 
no end in the world to come” 
(Tract., civ, 5). 








Duties of Parish Priests Towards Non-Catholics 
By J. J. SUPER 


There is an elusive aspect of this 
problem regarding the duties of parish 
priests towards non-Catholics which 
makes it difficult to discuss in the con- 
crete. Most of us have a theoretical 
conviction of what is expected of us in 
our dealings with those not of the fold, 
out to present this theory in tangible 
form seems to be a hopeless and per- 
haps a useless task, for what will be 
said and discussed in the next few para- 
graphs will be undoubtedly what has 
constantly been your stand. 

Before proceeding, let it be clear 
that the point under discussion con- 
cerns “‘the duties of parish priests to- 
wards non-Catholics.” It is not a 
question of discussing proximate means 
or methods of converting our separated 
brethren. Conversion, as such, is only 
a remote and indirect aspect in this 
particular treatment. 

God in creating man ordained one 
and the same destiny for all—to know 
Him, to love Him, to serve Him in this 
world, and to be happy with Him in 
the next. We who are ordained 
priests of God have as our vocation the 
sacred duty of ministering to the needs 
of all the people in order to facilitate 
the attainment of this goal. Whether 
the individuals be of the true faith or 
not, they fall within the scope of our 
official interest. Not, perhaps, as 
apparently and readily as do Catho- 
lics, but nevertheless they do have a 
claim to our priestly attention. Why? 
Simply because Christ’s command to 
the Apostles was meant for every suc- 
cessor down the line. And that com- 


’ 


mand, ‘‘Go teach ye al/ nations,’’ was 
meant to include all mankind. Canon 
Law confirms this divine legisla- 
tion in the words: “Ordinaries and 
parish priests shall regard non-Catho- 
lics residing in their dioceses and 
parishes as commended to their care in 
the Lord” (Canon 1350, § 1). 

Does this mean that priests should 
divide their time and effort between 
Catholics and non-Catholics? Well, 
not precisely. But it does imply that 
we are not to ignore them; we are not 
to consider and treat them-as non- 
entities, but rather as creatures of God 
who, for the most part through no 
actual fault of their own, are, to use a 
popular phrase, on the wrong side of 
the tracks. 


Missionary Character of the Priesthood 


We secular priests are wont to for- 
get entirely, if not completely neglect, 
the missionary character of our priest- 
hood. The fact that we have been 
appointed to work in a district of God’s 
vineyard which is more or less civilized 
and ecclesiastically organized, tends to 
obliterate or at least relegate to a re- 
mote background the literally catholic, 
the universal, missionary character of 
our calling. We make at least a men- 
tal distinction between our work and 
that of the missionary Orders as such. 
Mission work is their special field; 
that is usually the attitude we take. 
We perhaps will not refuse to help out- 
siders when the request is actually 
made, but at the same time we do not 
go to any extremes to seek out those 
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who might need help. We fail to 
realize that the difference between our 
mission and that of the Religous 
Orders is merely one of locale. 

What then should be our attitude? 
No one will contest the assertion that 
honey will attract more flies than vine- 
gar. All men are susceptible to a win- 
ning smile, a good sense of humor, a 
kind word, an understanding mind. 
Those qualities constitute a criterion of 
what our general attitude should be at 
all times. Anger, impatience, irrita- 
tion never accomplished anything but 
discord, distrust and friction. Yet, 
how often do we hear of a priest 
famous—or rather, notorious—for his 
quick temper, his sharp tongue, his 
caustic wit, qualities which tend only 
to drive away those who may need our 
help, regardless of who they may be! 

There is no need of citing examples of 
how much harm can be accomplished 
by a thoughtless act. Perhaps, yours 
is the sad experience of participating 
in one. Yet, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, review the case of Ed Doherty, 
well-known writer, who in his auto- 
biography tells of the incident when he 
went to have his marriage rectified. 
Too long had he been outside the pale 
of the Church. Finally, with his 
partner, he mustered up courage to 
approach a priest. Unfortunately it 
was during meal time, and perhaps the 
priest had some reason for his atti- 
tude—yet.... Napkin in hand he 
ushered the couple into his office. The 
case was presented and he bellowed 
that they were living in sin. Mr. 
Doherty remarks that they both real- 
ized that, and wanted the matter 
straightened out. At any rate, they 
bid the priest a curt adieu, and Eddie 
stayed outside the fold quite some time 
longer. 


Priest under Constant Scrutiny 

A priest’s behavior is always under 
silent surveillance; therefore, he must 
be careful of his participation in all 
affairs, public or private, civic or 
ecclesiastical—not hypocritically, of 
course, but in a manner which will al- 
ways tend to leave some good impres- 
sion upon those present. Example 
yet has to meet up with a competent 
equal as a teacher, and our dealings 
with people in general go a long way 
towards influencing them one way or 
another. 

What should be our attitude towards 
non-Catholics? It should be that of a 
gentleman, coupled with the identity 
of a priest who is supposed to be an 
alter Christus—and Christ was the 
acme of gentility, patience, forbear- 
ance, and understanding. It is such 
exemplary behavior that forms the 
spade-work for an eventual harvest. 

Many are the incidents that can be 
told, perhaps from your own experi- 
ence, of how an apparently insignifi- 
cant move opened the door to further 
interest, ultimately terminating in con- 
version. The well-meaning aloofness 
of the clergy of old may have created a 
false impression and misunderstanding 
among non-Catholics. On the other 
hand, existing bigotry, as in the South, 
is blamed on heredity. Both of these 
conditions can be remedied. The proc- 
ess will necessarily be slow, but pro- 
ductive of success. In any case, a 
gentlemanly spirit of open friendliness 
on the part of priests, without sacrific- 
ing principle or due self-respect, will 
tend to dispel much of the extant dis- 
trust of Catholicism. Participate in 
civic enterprises; accept invitations to 
address organizations. That is the 
only way the other side will hear the 
truth about the Faith. 
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Of late, we have received a bit of 
unsolicited aid in this direction. 
Through the medium of movies, stories 
portraying the human qualities of 
priests have been eagerly absorbed by 
the general public. A new opinion has 
been formed. Priests aren’t exactly 
servants of Satan, as they were often 
pictured. They are human with a 
spiritual mission to accomplish. War, 
despite its horror, also has done much 
to help. The unselfish efforts of our 
chaplains have cast a new light upon 


the Church, a light which has pene- 
trated the hearts of many, and will 
continue to do so. 

A priest is indeed an individual; 
yet, he is one who must needs lose his 
personal identity and be part of all. 
He is the recognized official head of an 
organized group in his locality, an 
official charged with duties towards all 
who come within his scope. What are 
these duties again? They are summed 
up in the words of the Apostle. He 
must be “‘... ali things to al/ men.”’ 








| 
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Something for Seminaries 


By DEMETRIUS MANousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


“‘Who ever dreamt,” the neo-presby- 
ter wrote back to the seminary, “‘that I 
would one day be an editor?” It did 
seem ridiculous on the face of it. The 
nearest he had ever come to the semin- 
ary periodical was when the graduation 
issue had described him as the popular 
Brooklynite with a bent for carpentry. 
Writing wasn’t up his alley. It wasa 
fact to be recognized and accepted 
tranquilly. Now he was an editor. 
As the lamb led to the slaughter, he had 
watched the pastor dump the sodality 
into his lap—and with the sodality 
came the Sodality Gazette. 

Fortunately every sodality does not 
boast a_ gazette. Yet, practically 
every parish has a parish bulletin. 
Splashing in printer’s ink is fast be- 
coming something like singing in public 
for the modern priest—a necessary evil 
that comes with the office, all natural 
inclinations to the contrary notwith- 
standing. : 

The situation is getting worse and 
worse, or better and better, depending 
on your point of view. The Capuchin 
Province of which I am a member has 
about a hundred and eighty priests. 
Out of that number it supplies editors 
for about thirty periodicals, while 
forty percent of its professed clerics are 
engaged in some sort of writing for 
publication. Propaganda without 
print is inconceivable to-day. And 
what is preaching the Gospel—the 
work of every priest—but propaganda? 

The average priest’s tangle in print 
and paper is a fact. Yet, how many 
priests have been prepared to make a 
success of it? Almost all of them do 


something about it, some with native 
genius, some with ineffectual enthusi- 
asm, the majority by paring their 
excursions into print down to the bare 
essential—a mimeographed list of an- 
nouncements called the Parish Bulletin. 
Do they ever realize that this little 
weekly folder can become more inter- 
esting to their parishioners than the 
Sunday paper? Have they ever con- 
sidered the local newpapers as an ex- 
tension of their pulpits? 

Some have. But it is not to be 
expected that every priest will discover 
such things for himself. Why can’t he 
be taught such things in the seminary? 
Why not a course in pastoral jour- 
nalism? — 

First of all, let’s not be frightened by 
the term, ‘“‘pastoral journalism.”’ Call 
it ‘‘print for the pastor,’’ if you like. 
It’s not going to make authors out of all 
the clergy, nor will it subordinate the 
spoken word to the written word, or 
any other such nonsense. It won't 
burden the pastor with all sorts of 
unnecessary projects. Finally, its 
introduction into the seminary cur- 
riculum demands no radical turnover, 
nor will it cause some sort of scholastic 
explosion due to overcrowding. There 
are a certain number of classes devoted 
to “English” during the years of philos- 
ophy. Pastoral journalism can be 
slipped into those classes without doing 
anything worse than making them 
more interesting. 

Positively, then, what is this pas- 
toral journalism? Briefly, sit is a 
course based on the findings of the 
science of journalism and the experi- 
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ence of priests, which instructs semi- 
narians as to how to make the best use 
of the printed word in the ministry of 
the average priest. 


Pastoral Journalism 


To be specific, pastoral journalism 
trains the future priest in the necessary 
technique of making the parish bulletin 
a successful supplement to the Sunday 
sermon and a promoter of interest in 
parish affairs. Imagine, if you can, a 
parish where money need never be 
mentioned in the pulpit, because all 
appeals are successfully carried through 
by the bulletin. Pastoral journalism 
also shows the cleric how to employ the 
local newspapers, religious and secular, 
for boosting parish programs and 
spreading Catholic ideas. It tells him 
how to buy pamphlets and how to get 
the people to read and distribute them. 
It makes him conscious of the means for 
making himself and his parish an influ- 
ence for good in the popular press. It 


gives him leads that will make him a 
valuable moderator for society and 
school publications. It enables him to 
publish an occasional jubilee book after 
the manner of an expert and with a 
minimum of worry. 

These are some of the things pastoral 
journalism does. The seminarian with 
a special ability for writing sees in the 
course the first step to future specializa- 
tion. His fellow-students, less at home 
on a typewriter, recognize it as a down- 
to-earth course which refuses to take 
them for useless flights into the literary 
stratosphere. The faculty knows that 
this course is really native to the cur- 
riculum; it is destined altogether and 
only for priests. 

I wish I could say I took such a 
course, or even that I know of such a 
course and that it functions with great 
success. I can say neither. I doubt 
if there is one seminary in the country 
that has such a course. The question 
is: Why not? Or better: When do 
we start? 





Answers to Questions 


Could Priest Have Used Canon 
209? 


Question: Father Paul is on vacation 
outside his diocese. The pastor of a 
certain small village church is very 


happy to have him take one of the. 


parochial Masses on Sunday. The 
schedule of Masses was 7:00, 9:00 
and 10:45. Father Paul is vested for 
Mass a few minutes before 7:00 when a 
man comes in and seeks confession. 
Father Paul has no faculties, but 
upon investigation of the penitent he 
finds that he came sixty-five miles to 
this town to make purchases and also 
to take care of his confession. Also, 
his duties as cook in a lumber camp 
place him far from any church. He 
could not go to Mass every Sunday, 
and also he had not made his Easter 
Duty. 

Father Paul was puzzled with all 
this information. Should he awaken 
the pastor or assistant whom he was 
trying to help by taking their early 
Mass? Or could he apply Canon 209 
which deals with jurisdiction supplied 
by the Church and hear the confession? 
Maybe I should mention that our peni- 
tent had to ride back to his lumber 
camp at 9:00 o’clock—the time of the 
next Mass. 

PATER PAULUS. 


Answer: Theologians and canonists, 
in interpreting Canon 209, consider 
that there can be a common error in a 
virtual sense as well as in a formal 
sense. The circumstances can be such 
that most persons will be under the 
honest impression that a given priest 
has faculties, as a Religious, when he 
returns to a previous house in a diocese 
where now he has no faculties, and has 
his name put over his former confes- 
sional before he has actually been given 
faculties anew. A single individual 


sees this and sends for him to come 
to the confessional. In such a case, 
there is good authority for saying that 
he has the delegation of law for that 
one confession—just as if many had 
come to him, as very many authors 
held would be necessary in the pre- 
vious law. The same would happen 
also if a missionary labored under the 
error that the pastor for whom he 
was giving the mission has procured 
the faculties. Even if he hasn’t, the 
missionary may hear on the ground of 
common error a few confessions after 
his opening sermon on Sunday night, 
and also next morning after his Mass, 
because announcements had been made 
to this effect. In this case (in fact, in 
both cases) the missionary priests are 
aware that they have no facultes, 
but they are also aware that the Church 
grants by law faculties for each con- 
fession heard in common error. 

And there seems reason to think 
that Father Paul was in the same pre- 
dicament, especially if he took off his 
vestments and went to the confessional 
to hear the man’s confession and to 
hear a few others, if a few others came. 
For the common opinion of the faithful 
is that, if a priest has come to say one 
of the scheduled Masses on Sunday and 
there is no one else to hear confessions, 
he has the power. 


Must It Be Told Now? 


Question: What about the morality 
of a n with a small amount of 
black blood passing for white? This 

m married after having gone 
North, and did not inform the partner 
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of this strain. The children know 

nothing about it. Is there an obliga- 

tion to tell the truth at this late day? 
SOUTHERN QUESTIONER. 


Answer: There is a legal proverb to 
the effect that, once a thing is done 
wrongly, it is not the same as if it had 
never been done at all. If this slight 
racial strain of black had been kept 
from the intended partner, there was 
an objective deception because such 
strain would have to be considered a 
hidden defect, humanly speaking; and 
such defects must be told pre-nuptially, 
even in justice, to say nothing of char- 
ity. If this was not done when it 
should have been done, it should not 
be done now because of the disastrous 
consequences that might ensue. Much 
less is there any obligation to inform 
the children of this fact; for the knowl- 
edge could do no good, and could be a 
source of worry. There is one thing 
that the person concerned may have 
an obligation to do, and that is to 
leave this information in such way 
that, if the strain were to show up ina 
subsequent generation, it could be 
explained. How this can be done pru- 
dently is another question; and how 
likely within the next few generations, 
that strain is liable to show, I don’t 
know. The Mendelian laws are worked 
out in a scientific way, and, I suppose, 
are fairly accurate. 


Can This White Pastor Validly 
Marry Colored Catholics? 


Question: In many parishes, and this 
is the case with ours, there is a pastor for 
the white congregation and a pastor for 
the colored people of the same parish. 
The question is: could the white pas- 
tor marry validly colored Catholics of 
the parish as well as white Catholics of 
the parish, and could the white pastor 
hear the confessions of the colored 
people of the same parish outside the 


diocese? And could in turn the pastor 
of the colored people outside the dio- 
cese hear the confessions of white 
people living within the same territorial 
limits, and could he assist at the mar- 
riages of white people within the one 
dual parish? 

LOUISIANA PURCHASE PRIEST. 


Answer: If the colored parish and 
the white parish are coterminous, or if 
they overlap, each pastor can assist 
validly in any and all marriages within 
his limits; because of the new law, 
there is no such thing as a personal 
parish, or at least no bishop can erect a 
personal parish. We have the same 
question in regard to National parishes 
overlapping. For while new National 
parishes cannot be formed, those al- 
ready in existence continue, and both 
pastors can assist validly at any mar- 
riage taking place within their limits. 
Lawfulness is another question, and 
this depends on which of the contermi- 
nous parishes the bride is affiliated 
with. 

A new question is raised as to the 
power of the white pastor hearing 
validly the confession of a colored per- 
son (living within his limits) any place 
outside the diocese. But I suppose 
that here the territorial lines, in the 
sense of the person being within the 
territorial lines of the pastor, would de- 
termine the extent of his ordinary juris- 
diction, as it does his valid authoriza- 
tion to perform any marriage within 
the limits of his parish. I would think 
that this would be a case of dual ordi- 
nary jurisdiction. Thus, a member of a 
Religious institute of men with clerical 
exemptions can go to confession val- 
idly to any priest authorized to hear 
confessions in the diocese, whether 
that priest is a secular or a regular. 

It may be that this so-called colored 
parish is only a chapel of ease within 
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the limits of the territorial church. In 
that case the colored pastor would 
have only delegated jurisdiction to as- 
sist at marriages, and this could be re- 
stricted by the local Ordinary to col- 
ored marriages. On the other hand, he 
could not give general authorization to 
hear confessions, and then tell the 
assistant on detached service that he 
could not validly hear the confessions 
of white people; for that would not 
be a limitation of the general power of 
hearing confessions, but would be a 
reservation of certain persons after the 
manner of religious women for ordi- 
nary and extraordinary confessors in 
their own religious houses. This latter 
reservation is unique in law. 


St. Anthony Rosary 


Question: How does one say a St. 
Anthony Rosary? 
CuURIOSUS 


Answer: The Raccolta gives the 
following devotion in honor of St. 
Anthony of Padua: ‘The faithful who 
devoutly recite Our Father, Hail Mary 
and Glory be, thirteen times in honor of 
St. Anthony of Padua, may gain an 
indulgence of three hundred days once 
a day.’’ This devotion is not called 
“St. Anthony Rosary”’ in the Raccolta. 
Since those who practise this devotion 
in all probability use the rosary beads 
to count the prayers, the popular name 
of “St. Anthony Rosary’’ has come 
into use. 


Patroness of Sewing 
Question: Who is the patroness of 
sewing? 
READER 
Answer: The 1948 edition of the 
National Catholic Almanac lists on sev- 
eral pages the patrons of all the pro- 


fessions, arts and sciences, including 
even the patrons of nail-makers and 
pawnbrokers. The patroness of sew- 
ing is not given, but why not use the 
patron of tailors, St. Homobonus, 
whose feast is celebrated on November 
13? 


Purification of Ciborium Outside 
of Mass 


Question: Is it ever permissible to 
use the sacrarium in order to purify a 
ciborium ? 

QUAERENS 


Answer: The ordinary time to pu- 
rify the ciborium is at Mass. But in 
cases of necessity the ciborium can 
certainly be purified outside of Mass. 
Since this case is covered by no rubric, 
the following method is not preceptive 
but is one that strikes us as more fit- 
ting. Outside of Mass it would be ad- 
visable to follow the ‘‘dry method” of 
purification. This would be accom- 
plished by gathering all the small 
fragments into the ablution cup on the 
altar. After the small particles have 
been dissolved, the contents of the cup 
can be poured info the sacrarium. 
This is all that is necessary. If puri- 
fication with water is preferred, the 
water from the ciborium should be 
poured into a vessel and let stand until 
the fragments are dissolved. Then it 
should be poured into the sacrarium. 
This second method is more practical 
if there are small particles adhering to 
the sides of the ciborium. 


Communion for Sisters on 
Holy Saturday 


Question: In this parish there is a 
home for children of one to four years 


- of age. The home is conducted by sev- 


eral Sisters. There is no resident chap- 
lain; Mass and Benediction are supplied 
by the parish priests. There is no pro- 
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vision for the Holy Week ceremonies. 
The problem then is: can a priest say 
Mass there on Holy Saturday? Is the 
Blessed Sacrament removed during 
Good Friday? Can the Sisters receive 
Holy Communion early on Holy Satur- 
day before the ceremonies in the parish 
church? I should add that the Sisters 
cannot get to the local church because 
of the children. Yet, it seems unfair 
to leave them without Holy Commun- 
ion on Holy Saturday. Our diocesan 
faculties permit Mass in this home on 
Holy Thursday. 

SACERDOS 


Answer: According to the present 
law of the Church it is forbidden to 
celebrate a private Mass on Holy 
Saturday without an indult. Without 
this indult the only way that it would be 
possible to have Mass in this Convent 
on Holy Saturday would be to have 
all the Holy Saturday ceremonies with 
the omission of the blessing of the font. 
If the Ordinary has not already ex- 
tended in the general faculties of the 
diocese the use of the Memoriale 
Rituum to semi-public oratories, his 
permission would be necessary for 
these ceremonies. 

In the present arrangement, because 
of the lack of the Holy Week ceremo- 
nies, it is not necessary to remove the 
Blessed Sacrament. The Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments issued an 
instruction in 1929 which stated: ‘‘As 
regards the reservation of the Sacred 
Host for the Communion of the sick on 
the last three days of Holy Week, Or- 
dinaries of places should bear in mind 
the intention of the Rubrics and of the 
Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites; the hosts are not reserved for 
public veneration—in fact, that is pro- 
hibited; yet, every effort must be 
made that, especially as regards the 


place, the Sacrament of the Eucharist ° 


be not deprived of the tribute of due 
honor and elegance.’”’ In the case men- 


tioned there seems to be no question of 
public veneration. 

According to the present law also, 
Holy Communion may be distributed 
on Holy Saturday only during the Mass 
or immediately after it. This, then, 
would seem to exclude these Sisters. 
Perhaps the Sisters could take turns 
each year in going to the Mass in the 
parish church. 


‘Witnesses Not Excommunicated 


Question: I am surprised to read in 
the June issue of the HomiLetic that 
the excommunication levied by. the 
Third Council of Baltimore on divorced 
Catholics trying to remarry, includes 
the witnesses. This is not in the word- 
ing of the law; is it the commentary? 

LECTOR. 


Answer: Including the witnesses 
was a slip, and that slip shows the wis- 
dom of Father Sabetti in always re- 
ferring to his own volume before an- 
swering a question that he had al- 
ready written about, as well as 
treated of, in class. In-the above in- 
stance, I must not have refreshed my 
memory before answering the question. 


What about Beads During Mass? 


Question: When beads are said dur- 
ing Mass, should the congregation take 
the positions required by the parts of 
the Mass, or should they remain kneel- 
ing for the entire recitation of the Ro- 


sary? 
VICARIUS COADJUTOR DISCEUS 
Answer: To begin with, Pope Leo 
XIII took for granted that during the 
month of October the Rosary would be 
said at least during some Masses—of 
course, unsung Masses. Every rule of 
propriety would seem to demand that 
those assisting at the Mass conform 
themselves to the position demanded 
by the Mass itself, since the Rosary is 
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only an incidental devotion of the 
Mass, and a universal maxim of law 
is that the accessory follows the prin- 


cipal. 


May Priest Say Sung Masses for 
$600 Left for Masses? 


Question: A. has received a bequest 
of $600 for Masses for ‘herself and 
members of their family.”” The woman 
in question always had High Masses 
said for her husband and her sister. 
Now A. believes, in view of this fact, 
that he should say or have said High 
Masses. B. maintains that Low Masses 
must be said since there is no mention 
of High Masses. A. counters that he 
does not feel that the person intended 
to bind him on 600 days by Low 
Masses. Which opinion would you 
favor? 

STATUS IMPERIALIS PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: Here there is not a ques- 
tion of an opinion; there is question of 
presumptive certainty, because Canon 
830 binds the receiver of bequests to 
Low Masses only when the intention 
cannot be legitimately presumed. In 
this case; the previous practice of the 
testatrix creates beyond question a 
presumption of High Masses accord- 
ing to the offering in the place where 
the bequest was made. 


Can This Reporter Get a Scoop? 


Question: During the recent war a 
local merchant made quite a handsome 
profit and became somewhat well-to- 
do. He kept no books nor records of 
his income; he did keep all or almost 
all of his invoices. The Department 
of Internal Revenue becoming suspi- 
cious of his income tax reports has sent 
in Treasury men to check on his in- 
voices. It seems that they will ‘‘get 
the goods” on him. A newspaper re- 
porter knows of these facts, and at the 


same time realizes that the merchant 
under suspicion has a family. The re- 
porter also says that, if he doesn’t 
write up the story, someone else will. 
So the question is: may this reporter 
give publicity to these facts or must he 
wait until there is a court sentence? 
SACERDOS INCERTUS. 


Answer: The crucial point here is: 
has the fact of that local merchant 
being investigated become public? 
I don’t mean by this, whether the fact 
is “notorious,” but whether it is 
known to enough persons to get to the 
knowledge of the community in the 
course of time—this course of time be- 
ing either long or short. There are 
facts that are public law, yet never be- 
come notorious or even known to 
enough persons in a community to pre- 
vent the knowledge being hidden. An 
example of this are the records of the 
Church in a secret marriage, as kept 
in the secret record of the Chancery 
Office. 

If what this reporter says is true 
(that, if he doesn’t write up the story, 
someone else will), then the story must 
be already public in its nature. Nor 
does the reporter have to wait until 
there is a court sentence; for even the 
indictment once it is brought in and 
the man is arrested, the fact is already 
notorious and anyone can use it. Also 
if the investigation started is sure to 
become public eventually, then the 
fact of that investigation here and now 
is public, it would seem. On the other 
hand, if this investigation may never 
become public, I would think that at 
least charity would forbid the re- 
porter making a news scoop of this 
investigation. 

Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 














Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Ziturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By ALBERT A. Murray, C.S.P. 


Twentieth Sunday After Pentecost 


A Happy Faith 


“Singing and making melody in your hearts’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. Record number of converts last year. 
IT. Strangely, however, there is also a large 
leakage. 
Realization of his need of God leads a 
man to religion. 
IV. Religion was meant to be joyful. 
V. St. Paul declares we should ‘‘sing and 
make melody in our hearts.” 
VI. Religious indifferentism. 
. A practical test. 


The publication of the 1948 Catholic 
Directory furnished as usual many 
interesting facts and figures. The one 
which registered best with most of us 
was the good news that 115,000 con- 
verts had been received into the 
Catholic Church last year. This marks 
an increase of about 15,000 over the 
preceding year, and it also registers 
a new high mark for all time in the 
number of conversions to the Church 
in America. When you consider that 
only twenty years ago the number of 
converts barely reached 35,000, the 
sharp increase is both magnificent and 
significant. There can be but little 
doubt but that more people are being 
attracted to Catholicism than ever 
before. In these confused times many 
sense that the Church has something 
which furnishes an answer to their 


many difficulties, and that the Church 
alone gives the peace and security 
they so badly need. 

A distressing fact which we can never 
lose sight of, is the leakage that is 
constantly going on in the Church. 
We bring in 115,000 converts. They 
are all adult and they come in the 
front door, with eyes wide open. 
Many of them made a great sacrifice 
to embrace the Faith. But at the 
same time out the back door of the 
Church flows a steady stream of 
“cradle Catholics,’ grown men and 
women who have given up their faith. 
One hesitates to hazard a guess as to 
the size of this group of fallen-aways, 
but we are sure that it is very large 
and seriously alarming. 


Converts and Fallen-Aways 


How strange it is! The convert 
sees in the Church something he must 
possess, something that he believes in- 
dispensable. The fallen-away feel that 
the Catholic Church is something 
they can very well do without. To 
attempt to explain this wide difference 
of viewpoint is not easy, but it is help- 
ful to try because we are all tempted 
from time to time to grow weary 
in well-doing. Consider two religious 
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points of view. In the first, religion 
and the service of God is regarded as a 
privilege and a joy. Any sacrifice 
involving self is cheerfully and gener- 
ously given because God is so justly 
entitled to our worship. In the second 
viewpoint, religion is a duty. The 
command to worship God and to keep 
holy His Sabbath is regarded as a 
burdensome thing. This attitude re- 
gards religion always in the light of an 
obligation that has to be met, and with 
the carrying out of the duty the in- 
dividual brings along the feeling of 
mild resentment. As we contrast the 
two points of view, it is not difficult 
to see how in the first instance the 
faith is treasured and, as time goes 
on, ripens and bears fruit. In the 
second case, as the burden increases 
and the resentment grows, the religion 
is frequently surrendered. Our Bles- 
sed Lord gives the picture and con- 
trast in His own words: “Every one 
therefore that heareth these My words 
and doth them, shall be likened to a 
wise man that built his house upon a 
rock: and the rain fell, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and they 
beat upon that house, and it fell not 
for it was founded on a rock. And 
every one that heareth these My words 
and doth them not, shall be like to a 
foolish man that built his house upon 
the sand: and the rain fell and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and 
they beat upon that house and it 
fell, and great was the fall thereof” 
(Matt., vii. 24-27). 


Realizing Our Need of God 


Is it a question of a religious view- 
point or of a religious approach? 
One man finds himself needing God. 
He has a feeling of dependence and 
helplessness that makes him reach 
out for support. “God is his refuge 


and his strength, an ever-present help 
in trouble.”” He comes to love God, 
is ever aware of his indebtedness to 
Him. Religion for such a man is 
not only a necessity but a privilege. 
Now, by way of contrast, consider the 
independent person who feels no great 
need of God. Despite the baffling 
conditions of the world about him, he 
remains confident and satisfied with 
himself. There is no prayer on his 
lips, and he is devoid of awe or rever- 
ence. There is no realization of grati- 
tude to God or anyone else. Count- 
less blessings are taken for granted. 
Despite religious influences from home, 
church or school, it is only a matter 
of time when such a man’s religion 
will become a dead thing and be dis- 
carded. 


Our Faith Should Be Joyful 


Another variation in these contrast- 
ing reactions that helps us understand 
why some people stay in the Church 
and why others walk out, is just that 
some people are happy in their faith 
and others are not. Religion was 
never intended to be a dull, dreary 
and tiresome experience. The Old 
Testament is filled with abundant 
evidence to the contrary. “I rejoiced 
at the things that were said to me: 
‘We shall go into the house of the 
Lord’ ”’ (Ps. exxi. 1). “One thing I 
have asked of the Lord, this will I 
seek after: that I may dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of my 
life’ (Ps. xxvi. 4). “I have loved, 
O Lord, the beauty of Thy house, and 
the place where Thy glory dwelleth” 
(Ps. xxv. 8). Such texts are but 
fragments, chosen at random, strength- 
ening the evidence that religion is a 
joyful experience. When we come to 
the New Testament, the Christian 
story begins with a description of the 
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Angels’ song that went out over the 
hills of Bethlehem, and ends with a 
description of the disciples joyously 
singing in prison. Our Blessed Lord, 
although a man of sorrow and acquain- 
ted with grief, was yet a cheerful 
person. Expressions that came con- 
stantly from His lips were: ‘Be of 
good cheer. Rejoice and be glad. 
Be of good heart.’’ Children loved 
Him; He was a boon for the sick and 
the discouraged. 

St. Paul, writing to his converts in 
the Epistle of to-day’s Mass, urges 
them ‘to be filled with the Holy 
Spirit, speaking in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing and making 
melody in your hearts to the Lord.” 
Certainly that does not sound like a 
gloomy religion. Rather it sounds 
mighty attractive, and no doubt that 
was one reason why Christianity 
spread like wildfire back in the early 
days of the faith. No, the man who 
catches some of this religious joy and 
holds on to it is not tempted to sur- 
render his faith. In his daily life, that 
joy.and faith become unified. So, we 
can trace a joyful man as he rises on 
Sunday and goes forth to his parish 
church, The church bell’s call pleases 
his ear, and he hastens his step to be 
on time. Once inside the church, he 
is comfortable with a feeling: ‘This is 
where I belong.”” There is a sense of 
warmth, dignity and quiet beauty 
here—a sharp contrast from the noise, 
coldness and drabness of the world 
outside. The Mass begins. It is 
ever old and ever new. A truly reli- 
gious person never tires of it, for it is 
like looking at some precious gem. 
Every time he sees it, he catches a 
new light, a new beauty. The few 
minutes spent before the altar dis- 
solve all doubts and fears. At Com- 
munion he tastes and sees that the 


Lord is sweet. With the Apostles on 
Thabor, he cries to himself: ‘Lord, 
it is good to be here.’”’ So, he leaves 
the church refreshed and goes back to 
the world, with all his troubles for- 
gotten. 


Attitude of the Indifferent 


But in every parish church, besides 
the good, there are the bad and the 
indifferent, and we can trace another 
type, another reaction to religion. 
It is a Sunday morning, and with a 
feeling of mild resentment this man 
gets ready for church. As he goes 
through his usual morning routine, 
he tries to think of any half-decent 
reason which would present itself as 
an excuse for his not going. Not 
thinking of any, he finally goes, not 
too hurriedly and always by himself, 
and usually he arrives late. Once inside 
the church he is uncomfortable. No 
one is responsible for that but himself. 
He either stands at the back or crowds 
into one of the rear pews. Far from 
the altar, he can scarcely see the priest 
as he moves about in the sacred cere- 
mony. Without prayer beads or 
book, his mind is not on the Mass. 
He is wide open for any distraction, and 
occasionally creates distraction for 
himself and others with foolish and 
unnecessary conversation. Deep down 
he wishes the Mass was over. He is 
restless and frequently consults his 
watch. The parish announcements 
and the sermon bore him. The col- 
lection annoys him. He struggles to 
rise to some degree of reverence at 
the time of the Consecration. Once 
that is over, he lapses into the feeling 
of uneasiness. By the time the priest 
has said: ‘‘Ite missa est,’ he is ready 
to depart. 

Now, if in your opinion I have 
overdrawn this picture, I suggest that 
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you reshape it. But I ask you: 
“With such a state of mind and re- 
action to divine worship, how long do 
you think such a man will remain a 
Catholic?” I fear that, unless some 
miracle of grace occurs, his chances 
are slim. For without any spirit of 
sacrifice, without generosity, without 
joy, without any of these fundamentals, 
religion is a sad affair. 


A Practical Test 


Perhaps the best means of judging 
your own attitude on religion in the 
background of the two pictures I 
have given you, is to ask yourself 
some questions. As you leave the 
church this morning and go back to 
the world outside, ask yourself what 
impression you are making on others. 


Do you convey to them the idea that 
you have passed through a joyful, 
happy experience, that you have been 
refreshed and definitely helped? If 
you leave that impression, then you 
are doing religion and the Church a 
good service, and you are following the 
injunction of St. Paul in “singing 
and making melody in your hearts.” 

On the other hand, if you return from 
Mass without a trace of joy, still out 
of sorts with yourself and deep down 
harboring a little feeling of resent- 
ment, then you are of little service to 
religion in general and to the Catholic 
faith. In fact, you will be of disservice 
to the Church, as prospective converts 
will not be helped into the Church 
through you, for your viewpoint and 
approach are definitely at fault if 
there is no melody in your heart. 


Twenty-First Sunday after Pentecost 
Fair Play 


“When his fellow-servants saw what had happened, they were 
very much grieved’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. Indignations of the fellow-servants. 
II. The principle of fair play. 
III. We should also play fair in private life. 
IV. Fair play in the home. 
V. Proper consideration for one another. 


This text mildly describes an in- 
dignation meeting. The fellow-ser- 
vants in the Gospel were sick and dis- 
gusted with the manifest unfairness 
of their companion. Who would not 
be sickened by it? As we listen to 
the Gospel, our hearts are warmed by 
the magnanimity of the master who 
quickly forgave the debt and showed 
mercy. In a moment we are dis- 
tressed by the display of hardness on 


the part of the forgiven one. The 
Golden Rule, ‘“‘Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you,” is 
perhaps one of the most popular and 
universally admired principles, but 
with some individuals it does not 
work. The man in the Gospel needed 
mercy and he got it, but when his turn 
came to extend a similar favor he fell 
down. He would not play fair. 


The Principle of Fair Play 


A story has been told of President 
Grover Cleveland that, when he was 
in the White House, a well-intentioned 
friend presented him with a fine hunt- 
ing dog. As the President was tied 
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down with affairs of state, he had little 
time for hunting. He returned the 
dog, with the explanation that he 
could not in conscience keep him, for 
the sample reason that it would not 
be fair to the dog. We like to hear 
stories like that, because we all like 
so much the principle of fair play. 
If you question how deep and universal 
this feeling is, I suggest that you run 
down to the ball park some sunny 
afternoon and watch the game. The 
slightest attempt not to play fairly is 
instantly resented by the spectators. 
On the other hand, when a player 
refuses to take unfair advantage, in- 
variably he gets a hand from the 
crowd. This condition holds good 
not only in baseball but in all types of 
athletics. In fact, one of the greatest 
contributions of sports to life is that 
it inculcates the spirit of fair play into 
the contestants, and stimulates the 
admiration of that spirit in the crowd. 

In the business world this same spirit 
of fair play can be noted in what we 
call ‘“‘the square deal.”” We all look 
for that. Of course, all people in 
business are not saints or angels, and 
from time to time some business people 
get into trouble. Some of them even 
go to jail. But honesty is the best 
policy in the long run, and most busi- 
ness people learn that sooner or later. 
The ‘‘square deal’’ pays off. There 
is too much competition in all lines of 
business nowadays for the crooked to 
survive. A striking example of the 
square deal and how it can work 
when it is expedient that it should and 
must work, is the New York Stock 
Exchange. There a million shares 
of stock change hands every day, all 
on the principle of one man’s word 
against another’s. Yet, I am told, 
that there is seldom a hitch in this 
gigantic piece of business. 


Fair Play in Private Life 


The remarkable thing about fair 
play is that, although it is universally 
admired and recognized in public 
life, it frequently falls down in private 
practice. Why is this? Do we need 
an audience or the threat of public 
opinion to force us into the principles 
of plain justice? Must there always 
be the restraining influence of numbers 
and publicity to keep us in line? 
Anyhow, it is not uncommon to see a 
man who on the playing field or in the 
wheat pit and among his associates 
is regarded as beyond suspicion, but in 
his private life has earned for himself 
the reputation of being a “‘chiseler.’’ 

Seeking for an explanation of this 
double dealing, I suggest that the 
primary reason is selfishness. We are 
so careful in looking out for ‘“‘number 
one” that we cannot resist the im- 
pulse at times to do a little trimming 
and shading in dealing with our neigh- 
bors. Protection of our own inter- 
ests, looking out for our own comfort 
and convenience, are undoubtedly the 
chief causes of the breakdown in the 
application of justice to private life. 
Closely allied with selfishness is the 
principle of the double standard. Like 
the man in the Gospel, we expect others 
to play fair with us, but when our turn 
comes, we do not measure up. I 
venture to add that an additional 
reason why we fail to live up to the 
spirit of the golden rule is due to the 
fact we do not take it as seriously 
as we should. It becomes a name, a 
term; we think it is a very nice thing, 
but we do not consider it as a basic 
virtue or a cardinal principle of char- 
acter. Perhaps at this time it would 
help to look on this from a very prac- 
tical point of view, and see how basic 
this virtue is and how it touches every 
avenue and department of life. 
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Fair Play in the Home 


Begin with the home and family. 
Frequently you have met with people 
who are extremely sociable and likable 
on the outside, but who are anything 
but companionable in their own home 
and with their immediate family. It 
is sad to think that the people who 
are closest to us, and who in the 
final analysis mean the most to us, 
should be called upon to put up with 
the shoddy part of our natures— 
especially when facts prove that we 
can, when we want to, be eminently 
sociable and agreeable. Charity be- 
gins at home, and the first demand is 
for fair play for those with whom we 
live. It is not easy to live day after 
day under the same roof with the same 
people. Familiarity, they say, breeds 
contempt, and home life works out 
that way unless we are ever alert and 
take sharp means to avert it. We see 
much of one another, and frequently 
at bad times, so that we soon come to 
take one another for granted. Little 
peeves and prejudices are allowed to 
go uncorrected. Unless we are aware 
of all these undermining influences 
that are always active, the home and 
the family are headed for disaster. 
If the home and the family are to be 
kept together nowadays in an age 
and generation of broken homes, the 
demand is for greater concentration 
and less simplification. There is noth- 
ing easy about building a home and 
keeping it together. Do not under- 
estimate the difficulties. More fair 
play from all concerned will help 
most. 

In an economic way, there is a 
sharp call for fair play at home. It 
takes money to run the house. Re- 
member that the housekeeper’s dollar 
has gone through the same shrinking 
process as your own. The difficulties 


of keeping a budget and making ends 
meet were never greater. It is hardly 
fair play to make life difficult for the 
housekeeper by putting her on the 
defensive, calling for explanations as 
to what is happening to our dollar. If 
you have any doubts concerning condi- 
tions, take a turn at shopping for the 
family. The butcher and chain store 
man will give you first-hand contact 
with the outlandish prices, and you will 
profit by the experience and become 
more understanding. Try to play 
fair and be fair about this. 


Proper Consideration for One Another 


We must acknowledge that it is 
easy to live with some people and hard 
to live with others. But the cause of 
the difference is lack of consideration. 
Nowadays, most people have to do 
their own work about the house. 
Domestic servants are expensive and 
very scarce, since so few want to do 
that type of work. Few families can 
afford such servants. In view of what 
the demand is, we must all be more 
considerate about our habits of living. 
Some people are naturally tidy and 
orderly. Others leave behind them 
wherever they go a trail of disorder; 
someone has to be after them per- 
petually straightening things out 
and putting them back where they be- 
long. It is such a lack of considera- 
tion for others in the home that brings 
about arguments and dissension. We 
must all learn to put away childish 
habits and proceed to grow up. In 
every home there is work to be done 
that is not altogether pleasurable— 
washing dishes, for example. It has 
to be done, and it is nobody’s prize 
package. There may be a furnace to 
take care of, or a front lawn to be 
kept in order. In the absence of paid 
servants to do this work, the call is 
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for everyone to pitch in and do his or 
her share. The happiness and general 
peace of a home can be gauged largely 
by the spirit of fair play exercised on 
occasions when the hard and disagree- 
able jobs are waiting to be tackled. 

It would be easy to go on and show 
how the spirit of fair play is closely 
related to our business life, our social 
life, our friendships, and our recrea- 
tional life. But be sure that we can’t 
be successful in any of them if we do 
not put fair play into practice in our 
family relationships. I recall a story 
of an American soldier who in the 
last war was recommended for a Croix 
de Guerre decoration for bravery 
under fire; he refused to wear this 
decoration because he felt so com- 
pletely unworthy of the distinction. 


“At home,” he said, “I made it 
hard for my mother and sister to live 
with me. I abused them; I tried 
their patience and at times almost 
broke their hearts with my conduct. 
I am going back and try to show them 
the kind of man I can be when I try. 
I am going to make good at home. If 
I can do that, then I might be worthy 
of some consideration, then perhaps 
I will put on the Croix de Guerre.”’ 

He is not the only one who has dis- 
covered that being heroic in a crisis 
is sometimes easier than being useful 
at home. There are no rewards and 
medals handed out for distinctive 
service in the home, but happiness, 
peace of mind and friendship are the 
common rewards of fair play. That 
is something worth bearing in mind 
and going after. 


Twenty-Second Sunday after Pentecost 
Approving the Better Things 


“That ye may approve the better things’’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. Juvenile delinquency a national dis- 
grace. 
II. Incalculable evil influence of “comic 
books.” 
III. Movies aggravate evil conditions. 
IV. The young should be taught to ‘‘approve 
the better things.” 
V. Outward appearances a poor criterion 
of worth. 


VI. The best things in life are free. 


Juvenile delinquency, always a prob- 
lem, assumed such proportions in our 
age and generation that it has become 
a national disgrace. There is little 
need to gointo it this morning. There 
is hardly a book, magazine or news- 
paper published nowadays that does 


not call it to our attention. The radio 
and screen have graphically outlined 
the subject for us. But during the 
past year one of the real root causes of 
juvenile delinquency was exposed, and 
that root cause turned out to be the 
comic magazines. 


*‘Comic Books’’ and Juvenile Delinquency 


Comic books are the greatest pub- 
lishing success in history and exercise 
the greatest mass influence on our 
children. Every year 500,000,000 
comic books are printed. The average 
city child reads ten to a dozen a 
month. This means that on the basis 
of one scene of violence to a page the 
little reader receives a diet of 300 
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scenes of beating, shooting, strangling, 
torture and blood per month. The 
increase of violence in juvenile de- 
linquency has gone hand and hand with 
the increase of comic books. You 
cannot understand present-day juve- 
nile delinquency if you do not take into 
account these comic books. For these 
little books not only inspire evil, but 
suggest a form for the evil to take. 
Recall for a moment the many recent 
violent crimes committed by young 
boys and girls? We were shocked 
when we first read that a twelve-year- 
old boy killed his younger sister. We 
were jolted when we read of a public 
high school in New York where two 
police officers are present during school 
hours to prevent violence. But when 
we read of two twelve-year-old boys 
and one of eleven stopping a man on 
the street and shooting him with a 
semi-automatic, we stop to get our 
breath. Newspaper accounts of 
shooting, beatings and crime by our 
teen-agers have become so common 
that we are now used to it and are 
trying hard toforgetit. But the police 
and others in authority have been 
forced to face the problem. The kids 
themselves, when cornered and forced 
to confess and give an explanation 
for their unusual conduct, admit that 
their ideas were not original, but that 
they picked them up from one of these 
dime, gaudy-colored little books. A 
thirteen-year-old boy in Chicago, re- 
cently convicted for murdering his 
playmate, told his lawyer that he 
reads all the comic books he can lay 
hishandson. Later, he was sentenced 
to twenty-two years in jail. The 
comic book publishers who poisoned 
this boy’s mind with thoughts and 
methods of murder were unpunished. 

Recently I walked in one of the 
crowded sections of New York City 


and saw a sign in a theatre box office: 
“Saturday morning, Comic books will 
be given out free to the first 500 attend- 
ing.” I looked up to see what was 
playing at the movie that morning. 
There were two horror films: ‘The 
Son of Frankenstein” and the ‘Bride 
of Frankenstein.’”’ The posters ad- 
vertising the movies showed girls in 
various stages of being overpowered. 
So, for three hours small minds were 
to wander up and down halls of horror 
with Frankenstein, and then come out 
and receive a saturation treatment on 
terror from the comic books. This 
sort of thing has been going on for 
years unchallenged. Some improve- 
ment has been made during the past 
year, but the fact remains that wrong 
thoughts and images were poured into 
the minds of our children and it has 
resulted in great harm. There can be 
little doubt that it will take a long 
time to right the damage done. 


Approving the Better Things 


Everything that has been said up 
to now goes to prove the wisdom of 
the suggestion made by St. Paul, who 
in the Epistle read at to-day’s Mass 
counsels us: ‘‘Brethren, I beseech 
that ye approve the better things.” 
Approval of the wrong things, as in 
the case of the children who took to 
their comics, must result in harm. 
Approval of the better things will 
lead to a wholesome, decent, sane way 
of life. Both attitudes have a good 
deal of bearing on religion. Good seed 
can be sowed, but, unless we are alert, 
an enemy may come and oversow bad 
seed and the result is miserable. Con- 
sequently, the Catholic way of life 
must be sowed and cultivated by a 
wise and careful selection. The Cath- 
olic who reads good books and mag- 
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azines will, without any doubt, be 
better in the long run than the Cath- 
olic who reads bad books or trashy 
magazines. The Catholic who is 
careful to choose good companions, 
good movies, radio, books, will show 
superiority over the Catholic whose 
program is “anything goes.’”’ We 
must be just as careful about what we 
put into our minds as we are about the 
food we eat. Digestive upsets follow 
quickly after one has eaten tainted 
food. Mental and spiritual upsets 
follow from feeding the mind with the 
wrong things. Some of these wrong 
things spoil and fester. The normal 
person quickly learns that certain 
foods disagree with him. He tells 
the world of his allergy. He refuses 
to compromise and frequently makes 
it difficult for the person who has the 
job of feeding him. However, the 
self-same person will make no dis- 
tinction when it comes to reading 
matter. He will read anything. He 
will attend poor and unwholesome 
movies. He will listen to trashy 
music as it floats from the radio. Now, 
such a person may not go crazy, or 
wind up in an institution. He cannot 
be judged as a criminalorsexaddict, but 
as a result of his poor taste in making 
choices he consciously or unconsciously 
takes on a degraded outlook on life. 
No one can persist in approving the 
cheap and trashy things of life and 
not show it. 


Externals Not True Criterion 


We have all met people who were 
almost flawlessly dressed. From out- 
ward appearances they leave little to 
be desired and perhaps much to be 
admired. But after five minutes con- 
versation their speech betrays themand 
it becomes most evident that they have 
not bothered to approve the better 


things. As far back as we can remem- 
ber, we have had drilled into us that 
clothesdonotmake theman. Thereare 
many other things to be approved be- 
sides the clothes that go on our backs. 
Another type we are both familiar with 
is the man that claims that nothing 
affects him. He can read anything, 
look at anything, listen to anything, 
associate with anybody, good or bad, 
and nothing will affect him. He re- 
mains untouched, unbothered. Now 
whom does this man think that he is 
fooling? 

If you had to live with such a per- 
son, or work alongside him for a few 
days, you would quickly learn that 
his iron-clad pose was not as secure 
as he believed. More than any of 
us realize, we are influenced by the 
persons and things about us. The old 
expression, a man is known by the 
company he keeps, still holds good. 
But I am also known by every other 
choice I make: the way I vote; the 
clubs I join; the attitude I take 
toward changing fashions and ideas; 
the amount of time I spend at home; 
the authority I rely upon when I 
buy a toothpaste; the radio programs 
to which I listen; the books I read; 
my favorite movie star. Everytime 
we turn around we have to make a 
choice. In one connection or another 
I am always having to decide. “I 
like this better than that. I would 
rather go here than there.” 

I decide to read a certain book. 
Then, because the book is what it is, 
I am after the reading a slightly dif- 
ferent person. Do you think that 
a person could wade through a book 
like ‘‘“Forever Amber” and not be in 
any way affected by it? Therefore 
we must be careful about our choices. 
Things and people influence us, change 
us, make us or break us. 
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The Best Things in Life Are Free 

This might be a good time to inject 
the idea that ‘‘the best things in life 
are free.’’ That in approving the better 
things you do not have to have a 
pocket full of money. Back in high 
school days I recall a debate on the 
subject, ‘“The high cost of low living 
against the low cost of high living.” 
Yes, the better things of life are free. 
It’s not a question of money; it is a 
matter of choosing the good things, 
the clean things, the decent things 
and promptly rejecting anything else. 
Our libraries are free and the shelves 
are stacked with the finest books that 
have been written. Our art galleries 
are free and the great masterpieces of 
the ages are hanging there waiting 
to be appreciated. Our radio offers 
the widest variety of good music, if 
you care to take the time to select 
the right station at the right time. 
Yes, the better things are free, they 
are at your elbow and all you have to 
do is to accept them and to reject the 
trash. What a different world we 
would be living in if more people did 
that! If they refused to bother with 


bad books, with trashy magazines, 
with low art and frightful music. It’s 
because most people are too lazy, too 
utterly indifferent, that a commercial 
world fosters on us so much of the 
cheap and poorer things. 

Admittedly, it is much more dif- 
ficult to make a choice to-day than it 
was, say, twenty or fifty years ago. 
Ours is a highly productive world. 
High-powered advertising presses us 
to approve this or that and it is not 
always the best or better things. 
Many a bad book has been read be- 
cause of the extravagant build-up, and 
the endorsements received from some 
of our so-called ‘‘best people.”” Many 
a movie is attended because of the 
praise given by reviewers with an 
axe to grind. Some of the so-called 
art and music is endured despite the 
fact that it is an offense to our intel- 
ligence. We wonder why! No, be- 
cause of the world we live in it is not 
easy to choose the better things and to 
make a good job of it day by day. 
But it can be done and for the record, 
thanks be to God, is being done. You, 
too, may approve the better things. 


Twenty-Third Sunday after Pentecost 


Help the Sisters 


“Help those women who have labored with me in the Gospel’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. Contribution of our Sisters to Catholic 
education. 
II. Sacrifices made by our Sisters. 
Broad character of their activities. 
IV. Regrettable shortage of vocations. 
V. Cause of the decline. 
VI. Duty of Parents. 


Last month over 4,000,000 of our 
Catholic children went back to school. 
In all parts of the country 8000 paro- 
chial schools were waiting with their 
doors open for their charges to return 
to school routine. Waiting patiently 
to meet their pupils were 140,000 
Sisters, the backbone of American 
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Catholic education. A question that 
might be asked by all, Catholics and 
non-Catholics: “Where would the 
Church in America be to-day without 
the aid and help of our Sisters?” 

From the beginning the work of 
Jesus Christ appealed to generous 
souls. Men volunteered for service in 
the priesthood, but, as time went 
on and the works of the Church multi- 
plied and the need of assistance in- 
creased, women came to take up their 
share in the varied missionary works 
of the Church. All over the world 
there sprang up countless Religious 
Orders of women. To-day the whole 
structure of Catholic education—the 
Catholic parish school, high schools, 
colleges, together with various other 
works of social service such as or- 
phanages and hospitals—rests on the 
service of these women. The work of 
the Sisters has been done quietly, 
humbly and efficiently. They ask for 
very little; they go ahead and do their 
work, and as a result the vast majority 
of our Catholic people simply take 
them for granted and give them very 
little thought. “Help those women 
who have labored with me in the Gos- 
pel,” is the text taken from the 
Epistle in to-day’s Mass. How can 
we help the Sisters? 


Sacrifices Made by Catholic Sisters 


The Sisters command our respect. 
If there is any group of people on 
the face of this earth who have a right 
to command our respect, it is our 
Sisters. Their life is completely un- 
selfish. They have been called by 
God to give up their independence 
and to consecrate their life and liberty 
to His service. They have obeyed this 
divine calling. They have left their 
home and all who are near and dear 
to them. They will never receive a 


salary check. They will never decide 
where they are to live or to work, 
or what they are to do. They have 
surrendered all their earthly posses- 
sions, which they might own or acquire 
in time. As talented women, they 
might have easily remained in the 
world, and without doubt have done just 
as well by themselves as many an- 
other. Marriage and a home and a 
family or a professional position were 
all in turn considered. They gave it 
all up, and freely chose to follow 
Christ. Sacrifice became a part of 
their daily lives. Of their own free 
will they voluntarily take the three 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence, thereby deliberately making 
things harder for themselves. They 
take these vows in order to free them- 
selves from any attachment to the 
world. This makes it possible to do 
better the work of Christ and His 
Church. Surely, women who are will- 
ing to do this in our day, so fraught 
with selfishness and worldliness, merit 
our admiration and respect. 


Great Contributions to Education 
and Charity 


The Sisters have a right to our good 
will. The work of teaching is not 
easy. The Sisters take more than 
ordinary interest in their charges. 
Their interest goes beyond the teach- 
ing of the fundamentals. They are 
interested in the salvation of the 
souls of the little ones. They teach 
them their prayers; they teach them 
to love our Blessed Lord and to love 
and reverence His Blessed Mother, 
Mary. They teach them the great 
lesson that success in this life depends 
on the salvation of their immortal 
soul. The Sisters instruct the chil- 
dren, showing the malice and wicked- 
ness of sin. They counsel them to 
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beware of the persons, places and 
things that might lead them into sin. 
They teach them to confess their sins, 
and they more than any other person 
in the world are responsible for leading 
the little ones to the altar of God to 
receive His Precious Body and Blood 
in Holy Communion. In these days 
when the children are so exposed to 
the wicked influences of the world, 
the Sisters are doing more than their 
share for the salvation of souls in their 
schools. Besides the teaching voca- 
tion, consider the work of our Sisters 
in the thousands of hospitals and 
orphanages throughout the country. 
This is a work that even our separated 
brethren admire and support. In 
many parts of the country where the 
Church is a_ struggling institution 
and not too well liked, Catholic hos- 
pitals and institutions, conducted by 
the nuns, stand high in regard and 
receive wholehearted support and 
praise from all denominations. Where 
would the community be without such 
institutions? No money can buy what 
they have to give. 


Shortage of Vocations 


The Sisters have a right to our sup- 
port. There has always been a short- 
age of Sisters. We have never had 
enough vocations to do the work that 
we would like todo. It is to be noted 
that for many years in the beginning 
of the Church in America we carried 
on with the generous aid and assist- 
ance of Sisters who came to us from 
other lands, particularly from Ireland 
and Germany. They served us mag- 
nificently. As time went on, our own 
volunteered, but never in sufficient 
numbers. To-day there is a serious 
shortage of vocations to the Sister- 
hoods. If the Sisters themselves could 
make an appeal to-day, it would 


not be for funds to carry on but for 
generous souls to consider the works 
and needs of the Church, and in the 
spirit of Christ to offer themselves to 
the service of Our Lord. 

In every parish there are some 
young women who might well con- 
sider a religious vocation. Work that 
the world offers is not so great, so 
alluring, that they can afford to close 
too sharply and tightly the door that 
leads to God’s service. During the 
last war there were many women who 
surrendered without pain or pang 
their jobs to put on a uniform and 
to serve the country in the Army, 
Navy and the Marines. The call for 
service in God’s army is always press- 
ing. Not all are eligible or fitted for 
the work. Some are, however, and it 
is to them that the call is given to- 
day. Most Catholic girls do not want 
to think of a religious vocation for 
fear that God might catch them in 
the act and impose a vocation on them. 
It is difficult to understand or explain 
how in a country of 26,000,000 
Catholics we are so desperately short 
in religious vocations that we are still 
after all these years reaching out for, 
and in some cases dependent on, help 
from overseas in order to carry on the 
work of the Church in America. 

One of the primary reasons why 
religious vocations have fallen off is 
due to the stubborn interference on 
the part of parents. Many a girl has 
had a vocation, but the blocks and 
sneers of her parents wrecked her 
plans. She did not have the courage 
or the will power to go against their 
objections. Parents who deliberately 
set out to sabotage a religious vocation 
might well remember that some day 
they are going to have a lot to answer 
for. They may live to see the damage 
done—the happiness and peace of 
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mind of their offspring destroyed be- 
cause of their own selfishness. It is a 
terrible experience to have to live with 
a person whose life you have wrecked, 
even if it was wrecked unconsciously. 
Some parents who have had to face 
that tragedy can testify to the heart- 
break of it. Then, there is the deeper 
and more terrible accounting to be 
made before the judgment seat of 
God. To have deliberately blocked 
the work of Christ is no small thing. 
When a boy or a girl gives an indica- 
tion that God is calling them, the 
best thing for any parent to do in the 
circumstances is to kneel down and 
accept this invitation with awe and 
reverence. If the vocation be genuine, 
the call will be answered and the child 
given the grace to persevere. If it 
be but a passing fancy, it will go as 
quickly as it came. But remember: 
“Hands off.”” To interfere with God’s 
hand is a terrible thing. 


Parents Should Encourage Vocations 
in Children 


However, one can manage to under- 
stand the attitude of some parents. 
It is not easy to cut ourselves off 
abruptly from someone we love. Ad- 
justment is not easy. The Church 
understands that. But what are we 
to say about many others who are 
not personally involved, who from 
time to time make disparaging re- 
marks, nasty innuendoes, slighting 
references and observations concern- 
ing our Sisterhoods—in general, be- 
littling the general idea of religious 
vocation? There are more of our 
Catholic people who are doing that 
than you might suspect. Some of 
them are regarded as “‘good”’ Catholics; 
others even bear the tag line, “devout 
Catholics.” We in religion have to 
fight constantly against the wrong 


ideas of religious life that go the 
rounds. Ideas circulate that are com- 
pleteiy erroneous—personal informa- 
tion concerning the condition of our 
houses, the food we eat, the beds we 
sleep on, the things we as religious are 
asked to do, and what not. Where do 
these wrong ideas originate? Who is 
responsible for most of the fantastic 
tales of monastic and convent life? 
To run this down would call for a 
service as great as the F.B.I., and 
even then we would be unable to check 
the misinformation. We are convinced 
that this misinformation does not all 
originate from enemies of the Church. 
We do feel that a good portion of it 
comes from our own Catholic people. 
As a result of such misinformation and 
the subversive influences of our own, 
many a person has been turned away 
from considering the religious life. 
If we are not sufficiently interested 
in finding the truth, it is prudent 
to keep silence. If you can’t say 
something favorable about the Sisters, 
then do not speak. But under no 
circumstances should you say any- 
thing that would restrain even in a 
slight way someone who felt the 
promptings of serving Our Lord and 
Master. 

The life of a nun is a silent rebuke 
to many. She does not mean it to be, 
but how can her unselfish life be other 
than a rebuke to someone whose only 
thought is of self? What can a nun’s 
unworldly life be but a rebuke to the 
Catholic who thinks only of the here 
and now? How can her pure life be 
anything but a rebuke to the impure? 
How can her meekness and obedience 
be other than a rebuke to stubborn 
pride and self-assertiveness? I rather 
suspect it is because the good Sisters 
expose so many of our own imperfec- 
tions that we come to ignore them 
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and criticize them under the slightest 
pretext. It is easy to understand such 
an attitude coming from pagans and 
the bigots of our day, but it is diffi- 
- cult to understand it coming from 
so-called Catholics. Let there be no 


more of it. If we can, let us help 
the Sisters, these women who are 
laboring with Christ in the Gospel, 
for without their assistance our 
Church in America would be badly off. 


Twenty-Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


Christ the King 


“Thou sayest that I am a King’”’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 


I. The worship of the Magi. 
II. The gift of faith. 
III. Christ before Pilot 
IV. Solemn coronation of Christ. 
V. Christ the King in the Mass. 
VI. Christ's supreme triumph, 


A caravan arrived in the city of 
Jerusalem one morning bearing three 
strangers from the East. They were 
not ordinary persons, but gave every 
indication of being men of distinction. 
Climbing slowly from their camels 
after a tiresome journey, they asked 
to be escorted to the seat of authority. 
There they made known their business. 
Strangely, it came in the form of a 
question: ‘Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews? We have seen his 
star in the east and have come to 
worship him.” 


Magi Salute Christ as King 


However, the question was too much 
for Herod, King of Jerusalem, and so 
he summoned the high priests and 
scribes for consultation. They gave 
their reply in the form of a direction: 
“In Bethlehem of Juda; for it is writ- 
ten by the prophet: ‘And thou, Beth- 
lehem, art not the least of the princes 


of Juda, for out of thee shall come 
forth the Captain that shall rule my 
people Israel.’’’ Noting this informa- 
tion for their guidance, the three 
travellers from the East resumed their 
journey, and “behold the star which 
they had seen in the East, went before 
them, until it came and stood over the 
place where the Child was. And 
entering into the house they found the 
Child with Mary, His mother, and 
falling down they adored Him and 
offered Him gifts of gold, frankincense 
and myrrh.” All of this comes almost 
word for word from the Epiphany 
Gospel, and it furnishes us interesting 
background for the Feast of Christ 
the King. Why? Because the first 
throne room of our King-was a stable, 
where the King is laid, surrounded by 
stark poverty and utter simplicity. 
His family is there with not a trace of 
pomp or circumstance. Not a hint is 
given to any stranger that he is in 
contact with royalty. The infant 
King of Kings is enthroned in the arms 
of His mother, a simple Jewish girl. 
It is she who holds Him aloft as the 
three men, with the God-given gift 
of faith, sink quickly to their knees. 
As an old Irish carol puts it: 
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The Three Kings in velvet 
Came in to adore 

The poor ragged Infant, 
And knelt on the floor. 


The Gift of Faith 


These men did not let preconceived 
ideas or prejudices turn them away 
from the Child whom they found at 
the end of their quest. They went 
where the star led them, and that 
happened to be a stable. They had 
been chosen by Almighty God and 
given the gift of faith. They had been 
especially called to make this journey. 
They had been given the gift of per- 
severance in order to overcome the 
difficulties of the journey. They had 
been forced to go to Jerusalem for 
direction; they obtained it and pressed 
on. It is not so surprising, therefore, 
that we find them on their knees before 
the Infant. It is not difficult to under- 
stand that the poverty and obscurity 
of their King bothered them little. 
They had the gift of faith. God gave 
them all the graces necessary. At the 
time of the birth of Christ our King, 
most of the world missed Him— 
primarily because most of the people 
in the world were looking for a dif- 
ferent sort of person. They had built 
up a legend in their own minds of 
what He would be like, of where and 
how He would be born. But the mind 
of God concerning His only begotten 
Son was in such sharp contrast with 
the world that ‘“‘He was in the world, 
the world that was made by Him, and 
the world knew Him not; He came 
unto His own, and His own received 
Him not.” 


Christ before Pilate 


Another striking concept of Christ 
the King is furnished us in the Gospel 
read at the Mass this morning. All 


of us have the familiar picture of 
Christ as He stands before Pilate. 
Shortly after His arrest, which came 
immediately after His Agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, Our Blessed 
Lord was brought before Pilate to be 
judged on the trumped-up charge that 
He had represented Himself as being 
a King. The Roman Governor who 
had been taken from his comfortable 
bed early in the morning to preside 
at the trial appears to be bewildered 
as he looks long at the calm, confident 
Christ, standing there before him. 
Pilate tries to discover any trace of 
kingship about the prisoner. Finally, 
he begins the interview: ‘Art thou 
a king?” And Christ answers: ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world.” Pilate 
who definitely was a ‘‘one-world” man 
could not make sense from the reply, 
and so he blurts out again: ‘‘Art 
thou a king then?”’ And the reply of 
Christ is: ‘“Thou sayest that I am a 
king.” Pilate after this short inter- 
view rendered his decision. First he 
declared Him not guilty, but politician- 
wise he kept a close ear for the cries of 
the mob; and sensing their displeasure 
he then compromised and ordered 
that Our Lord be taken downstairs 
and whipped. Following the scourg- 
ing came the mockery. The soldiers, 
not satisfied with the brutal whipping, 
decided on some barrack room diver- 
sion, and strangely the idea seized 
upon at the moment was the idea of 
kingship. ‘They heard that Christ had 
mentioned that He was a King, and 
so in His helpless condition they 
decide to pay Him honor. An old 
military cloak is thrown around Him, 
a broken reed is placed in His hand as 
a sceptre, a crown of thorns is plaited 
and pressed on His head—all of this is 
dreadful mockery. But now the 
soldiers form in line, and one by one 
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they come before the helpless Christ 
and kneel before Him, saying: ‘Hail, 
King of the Jews.’”’ The meek, pa- 
tient, suffering Christ accepts all this 
without a trace of resentment. This 
is but a preview of what was to follow, 
for the real coronation of Christ the 
King took place a few hours later. 


Coronation of Christ 


It was the strangest coronation ever 
recorded in human history. On the 
hill of Calvary, nailed to a Cross, with 
a crown of thorns on His head and 
flanked on either side by two thieves, 
Christ took His Kingship and then 
waited for homage and recognition. 
All He received was insults and jeering 
demand: ‘He saved others, Himself 
He cannot save. If Thou be the 
Christ, come down from the cross and 
we will believe.’’ One of the thieves 
hanging on the cross beside Christ 
took up the refrain saying: ‘If Thou 
be the Christ, save Thyself and us.” 
But the words of his companion in 
misery to the suffering Christ were: 
“Lord, remember me when Thou com- 
est into Thy kingdom.” 

Kingdom? Of all the people on Cal- 
vary that day, there was given to the 
good thief the grace to pierce the dark- 
ness and see behind all the confusion 
a King in all His glory. This is one 
of the most beautiful incidents in the 
Passion of Christ, and perhaps one of 
the most glorious in the entire New 
Testament. As a reward for this sub- 
lime act of faith, the thief was canon- 
ized on his death-bed. His prayer was 
instantly answered with the assuring 
words of Christ: “To-day thou shalt 
be with Me in Paradise.” 

With this background we are aided 
to understand better the beautiful 
Feast of Christ the King. We pay 
our homage to Him this morning as 


we find Him gloriously reigning on 
our Catholic altars throughout the 
world. At this moment there are 
assembled a mighty army of men, 
women and children, of every class, 
race and condition. They kneel be- 
fore our altars, all professing the same 
faith, all reciting the same creed, all 
following the identical Mass. Truly, 
in our own time this demonstration of 
faith is to be compared to the faith 
of the Magi at Bethlehem and the 
thief on Calvary. We accept without 
question the belief in the real presence 
of Jesus Christ on our altars. 


Christ the King in the Mass 


The Sacrifice of the Mass is for us 
another Bethlehem. At the tinkling 
of the bell and the words of the Priest, 
Christ comes down. The pale white 
Host is raised aloft for the adoration 
of the faithful. The priest raises Him 
up as did our Blessed Mother Mary, 
when she held Him up for the adora- 
tion of the Magi. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass is for us 
another Calvary. Worship is made 
perfect by sacrifice, and at the Mass 
Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
through the ministry of the priest 
offers again to His Father all the acts 
of adoration, gratitude and love which 
He once offered on Calvary. “I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men to Me.” 
This Christ said with special reference 
to His death on the Cross, but to-day 
in our world it is being regularly re- 
enacted, for the Mass is indeed an 
irresistible magnet drawing all men 
to its embrace. Our separated breth- 
ren are constantly rebuked when they 
see our people flocking to their Sunday 
Mass. Their ministers regularly com- 
ment on our faithfulness, and try in 
their own way to discover the source 
of the attraction. They know that a 
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vast majority of our people do not 
pretend to understand the mystery. 
Most of them would be greatly em- 
barrassed if asked to explain even 
simple parts of the Mass, which is the 
very core of their religion. No, our 
people cannot explain it, but they love 
it, for they realize dimly but only too 
well how empty this world would be 
without God on our altars, and how 
miserable they would be without the 
Presence of Our Blessed Lord in their 
midst. 


Christ’s Supreme Triumph 


The Blessed Eucharist is the su- 
preme triumph of Jesus. Many great 


men have arisen in history, have tri- 
umphed, and passed on to inevitable 
decay. Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, 


and in our day Hitler exercised great 
but passing power. Where are they 
now? Who is any longer interested 
in them personally? Seldom do you 
hear their names mentioned. But 
there remains one Person who died, 
over two thousand years ago, a shame- 
ful death on the Cross, and yet to-day 
over 365,000,000 people scattered 
throughout the world worship Him 
as their King. They thrill at the re- 
enacting of His sacrifice, and they 
glow with devotion when in His 
presence. Christ came unto His own 
and His own received Him not, but 
to-day Christ’s own give Him their 
hearts, bow before Him in adoration, 
and with hearts full of gratitude and 
loyalty exclaim: “Hail, Christ, Eu- 
charistic King. Hail, My Lord and My 
God.” 








Bunk Review 


Fundamental Theology.—The first edi- 
tion of Father Cotter’s ‘““Theologia Funda- 
mentalis” appeared in 1940; a second edi- 
tion has now appeared. The work is 
made up of two tracts the first on Apolo- 
getics for Christianity and the Catholic 
Church, the second on the two sources of 
Revelation, Tradition and the Scriptures. 
An Introduction to Theology precedes the 
work proper, and gives an outline of the 
meaning and divisions of Theology and of 
its relations to science and faith. 

This work is intended for class use, as it 
is the fruit of Father Cotter’s many years of 
teaching. Hence, the author keeps to 
common theological teaching and adheres 
to brevity of exposition and simplicity of 
Latin style. A special feature is the section 


on practical apologetics, where the author 
treats of methods of bringing individual 
non-Catholics into the Church, especially 


in the United States. Here he speaks of 
direct means (such as the question box) 
and indirect means (such as good example 
types of argument, elucidations, motives of 
credibility and credendity, and spiritual 
preparation). 

The book abounds with references to re- 
cent publications and articles, especially to 
those in the English language that are suit- 
able and most accessible. 

Father Cotter has found from long ex- 
perience that the strict Scholastic method is 
best suited for the theological student. It 
gives the formation most desired by the 
Church, namely, clearness of knowledge, 
strength and solidity of doctrine, and re- 
liability of procedure. And since this 


1 Theologia Fundamentalis. Auctore A. C. 
Cotter, S.J. (2nd ed., Weston College Press, 
Weston, Mass.). 


method appeals to the intellect alone, it has 
the further advantage in that emotion or 
sentiment, which sometimes colors the 
thoughts of disputants, is put aside. But 
as the Scholastic form is not necessarily de- 
ductive or syllogistic, the author here also 
uses the a posteriori reasoning drawn from 
concrete facts, especially since Apologetics 
is largely of such a character as to require 
the methods of textual, literary and histori- 
cal criticism. 

The new edition of this work has kept to 
the method of the former edition, and only 
a very few theses have been modified. But 
there have been many improvements, 
transpositions and additions. The treatise 
on Catholic tradition has been almost en- 
tirely redone, and the literature on the sub- 
ject matter that has appeared since 1940 
has been added as far as practicable and 
possible. 

In a volume of 737 pages and a work of 
such a scientific nature as to require many 
different styles of typography we have 
noticed remarkably few misprints. In the 
matter treated there is found occasional 
obscurity, but the necessity of brevity 
makes that understandable. After all no 
textbook can teach itself. 

We think that Father Cotter has pro- 
duced a work that is very helpful not only 
to students but to priests in general. It is 
clear, sound, practical and interesting. 
The author proposes the most recent diffi- 
culties and objections, and answers them 
fairly and carefully, but concisely. When 
we speak of conciseness here, let it not be 
thought that this work is incomplete. It 
is rather a store house of great erudition, so 
well ordered that one is enabled to find 
what one seeks without too much delay. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., $.T.M. 
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